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READING  CORNER 


Mary  Mylecraine 
Supervisory  Librarian 

"Tenth  Anniversary" 

An  Act  of  the  87th  Congress  passed  October  9,  1962, 
authorized  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
library  of  musical  scores,   instructional  texts,  and  other  special- 
ized materials  for  the  use  of  blind  residents  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  in  furthering  their  educational,  vocational,  and 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  field  of  music.     Responsibility  for 
this  activity  was  assigned  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped. 

To  implement  this  1  eg i strat ion ,  the  division  purchased  all 
music  embossed  in  braille  notation  from  the  braille  printing  houses 
in  this  country  and  abroad;  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the 
various  states  contributed  their  holdings  of  braille  music  to  the 
division;  and  volunteer  music  transcribers  began  working  closely  with 
the  division.    There  are  now  some  24,000  volumes  of  scores  and  texts 
consolidated  into  one  central  collection.    The  advantage  for  the 
blind  reader  is  that  he  need  write  to  only  one  place  to  find  out  if 
a  piece  of  music  is  available  for  loan. 

Braille,  although  predominant,  is  not  the  only  medium  used 
for  instruction.    The  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music  presents  selec- 
tions packaged  in  containers  with  the  same  music  transcribed  in 
large  print,  in  braille,  and  recorded  on  tape.    The  Recorded  Aid  for 
Piano  uses  cassette  tapes  and  is  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the 
reading  of  braille  notation;  braille  music  is  included  in  the  last 
two  volumes  of  this  five-volume  work,  and  each  volume  contains  a 
teacher's  guide  for  the  sighted  person  unfamiliar  with  braille  notation. 

A  comprehensive  tape  (open-reel  or  cassette)  course  is  now 
available  on  how  to  play  the  electronic  organ.     Guitar  and  piano  for 
fun  are  the  subjects  of  other  courses  on  cassette.    Also  circulated  on 
loan  are  recorded  discs  of  music  instruction,  some  purchased  from 
commercial  sources  and  others  specifically  recorded  for  the  division. 
There  is  a  small  but  growing  collection  of  large  note  music.  Limited 
selections  are  available  for  piano,  voice,  and  various  instruments. 
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Subject  listings  in  print  and  catalogs  in  both  print  and 
braille,  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  collection,  will  be  sent  to 
interested  persons  upon  request.     New  titles  in  the  program  are  a 
regular  feature  of  The  New  Braille  Musician,  a  bimonthly  periodical 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Whereas  a  number  of  groups  offer  their  services  to  provide 
material  for  blind  persons,  two  of  the  most  notable  are  national 
women's  musical  organizations:    Mu  Phi  Epsilon  and  Sigma  Alpha  lota. 
Both  groups  have  brail  lists  and  tapists  as  members.    Many  of  the 
music  brail  lists  have  taken  the  free  correspondence  course  on  tran- 
scribing music  offered  by  the  division.    The  manual  used  for  the 
course  is  a  recent  publication  distributed  by  the  Library  of, Congress, 
An  Introduction  to  Braille  Music  Transcription,  by  Mary  Turner  De  Garmo. 
Any  person  certified  in  literary  braille  is  entitled  to  participate 
in  this  course,  although  background  in  music  is  advisable.    The  pro- 
gram thus  far  has  certified  68  music  braille  transcribers.    We  look 
forward  to  many  more  certifications  in  the  next  10  years. 
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"Singing  for  Fun" 


Do  you  enjoy  sing  alongs?    What  about  a  rousing  chorus  or  a 
nostalgic  verse  sung  with  friends  and  comrades!    The  Music  Services 
Unit  will  distribute,  free  of  charge,  a  song  book  in  multiple  copies 
which  contains  the  words  and  music  to  old  favorites.    The  book,  Happy 
Songs,  Pink  Book,  contains  the  following: 

Ach  Du  Lieber  Augustin 
After  the  Bal 1 
Ah,  Marie 

Bicycle  Built  for  Two 

By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon 

Chiapanecas 

Du,  Du  Liegst  Mir  Im  Herzen 
I  Love  You  Truly 
I  Want  a  Gi  rl 

Immer  Noch  Ein  Troepfchen 

I've  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad 

Moon  1 ight  Bay 

My  Wi 1 d  Irish  Rose 

Oh!  Susanna 

Old  MacDonald 

Red  Ri  ver  Val 1 ey 

Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Someone's  in  the  Kitchen  with  Dinah 

Sweet  Adel i  ne 

The  Band  Played  On 

The  Little  Brown  Jug 

The  Sidewalks  of  New  York 

Wait  Till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie 

The  songs  are  written  in  the  line-by-line  format.    This  means 
that  first  a  line  of  words  is  written,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  mar- 
gin; then  a  line  of  music  is  brail  led,  indented  two  spaces  from  the 
margin.    The  next  line  contains  the  music  symbols  for  the  chords  to  be 
played  by  the  guitar  or  other  accompanying  instruments.    A  blank  line 
is  placed  between  each  group  of  lines. 
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As  this  pamphlet  is  also  available  in  large  print,  both 
print  and  braille  page  numbers  have  been  included.     If  interested, 
let  Music  Services  Unit  know  how  many  copies  you  or  your  associa- 
tion would  like  to  have. 


"Musical  Cassette  Courses" 


The  beginning  and  intermediate  levels  of  Popular  Organ 
I nstruct ion ,  a  cassette  tape  course  for  the  electronic  organ  by  Bill 
I rwin,  are  now  available.    There  will  be  three  levels  altogether, 
including  an  advanced  course. 

Mr.   Irwin,  a  well-known  organist  from  California,  has  a 
friendly,  pleasant  style  that  makes  learning  a  relaxed  and  con- 
structive endeavor.     He  presents  organ  playing  solely  in  aural  form 
(there  is  no  accompanying  braille  or  large  print)   in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  possible.    At  this  level,  every  note  is  named  and  correct 
fingering  is  given  as  the  note  is  played. 

The  material  covered  at  the  beginning  level   is  from  the 
presentation  of  the  basic  rudiments  to  the  playing  of  "Aura  Lee"  with 
melody  and  chord  accompaniment.    One  learns  how  to  set  up  registrations 
for  both  manuals  and  the  pedals;  how  to  read  notes  "aurally"  and  count 
their  values  in  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes;  how  to  play 
accidentals  and  to  recognize  what  they  are;  how  to  move  freely  around 
the  manuals  using  simplified  finger  patterns;  and  how  to  complement  a 
melody  using  a  sustained  or  rhythmic  accompaniment,  playing  the  harmony 
over  or  under  the  melody. 

Nine  cassettes,  recorded  on  both  sides,  are  packaged  in  one 
container  for  the  beginning  level. 

Popular  Organ  Instruction,  level  two  (intermediate  level),  is 
also  available  on  10  cassette  tapes.     Mr.   Irwin  has  written  and  nar- 
rated the  text  as  well  as  performed  the  music  on  his  organ.    He  skill- 
fully presents  facts  concerning  registration,  explaining  the  various 
lengths  of  pipe  and  their  relationships  to  pitches.     Categories  of 
instrumental  stops  and  their  individual  sounds  are  demonstrated,  and 
vibrato  and  tremulant  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  electronic  organ 
are  discussed. 

He  reviews  the  manuals  (keyboards)  and  pedals,  the  correct 
sitting  position,  posture,  and  convenient  placement  of  hands  and  feet. 
The  musical  abilities  of  the  listener  will  become  better  developed  by 
learning  from  Mr.   Irwin's  explanation  of  how  to  form  sharps  and  flats, 
scales,  and  chords  with  their  inversions.     Valuable  for  any  musician 
is  the  presentation  of  chord  progressions  in  five  commonly  used  keys. 
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The  technique  of  playing  grace  notes  is  discussed.    Warm  up 
exercises  to  be  played  every  day  are  given,  and  many  fingerings  are 
shown.    This  level  of  instruction  will  take  months  of  practicing  to 
complete  fully,  but  the  work  is  justified  by  the  accomplishment  that 
will  result.     For  example,  Mr.   Irwin  introduces  various  rhythm  accom- 
paniments for  the  march,  the  waltz,  and  the  beguine.     Students  will 
enjoy  learning  to  play  the  Sousa  march  "Semper  Fideles"  and  the  folk 
song  in  waltz  time,  "Santa  Lucia."    Perhaps  most  of  all,  students 
will  enjoy  the  exhilarating  rhythm  of  the  beguine  in  the  fine  rendi- 
tion of  "Lady  of  Spain." 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  electronic  organs 
for  practice  may  send  for  single  loan  copies  of  either  level  of  this 
course.    The  loan  period  for  musical  materials  is  two  months,  renew- 
able upon  request.    You  may  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
at  each  level  to  cover  in  two  months;   if  so,  just  let  us  know  and 
loan  extensions  will  be  freely  granted.    Additional  copies  are  also 
available  for  display  at  local  organizations  and  agencies  for  the 
blind.     Please  write  to  the  Music  Services  Unit  if  you  are  interested. 

Many  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  Volume  II  of  Key  to 
the  Keys  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  is  now  ready  for  circulation. 
More  than  50  persons  who  had  asked  that  their  names  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  have  now  been  sent  their  cassette  copies.    More  copies 
both  on  cassette  tape  and  on  long  playing  disc,  are  available  for  the 
asking. 

Those  who  have  used  Volume  I  will  find  that  Volume  II   is  a 
continuation  in  material  content  and  the  musical  ability  required  to 
master  the  advancing  levels  of  difficulty.    The  final  number  presented 
in  Volume  II   is  "Country  Gardens." 

Mrs.  Gale  Pederson  is  the  author  and  performer-instructor  for 
Key  to  the  Keys.     She  had  already  gained  recognition  from  a  previous 
disc  of  recorded  piano  instruction  for  the  sighted  which  required  an 
accompanying  print  booklet.     In  recording  a  new  edition  for  the 
visually  handicapped,  Mrs.  Pederson  eliminated  the  print  book,  reading 
the  text  onto  the  master  tape  which  formerly  included  the  piano  selec- 
tions alone.    To  make  certain  her  presentation  was  meaningful,  she 
consulted  with  such  well-known  authorities  as  Harry  J.  Ditzler,  as 
well  as  with  staff  members  of  the  Music  Services  Unit. 
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Mrs.  Pederson's  voice  is  pleasant  and  appealing;  she  has  the 
ability  to  convey  ease  and  encouragement  to  her  listeners.    An  added 
advantage  to  the  reader  is  the  labeling  employed  for  these  cassettes. 
Braille  and  large  print  labels  are  found  on  each  cassette.  Interested 
persons  may  write  to  the  Music  Services  Unit,  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  205^2. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  NEED  TRAINING,  NOT  SYMPATHY 


Muriel  K.  Mooney 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Batavia,  New  York 


Music  teachers  are  used  to  working  with  students  who  have  a 
wide  range  of  individual  capabilities.    We  can  feel  comfortable  with 
children  who  have  marked  differences  in  musical  and  intellectual 
abilities,  personalities,  homes,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Orthopedic 
problems  no  longer  seem  insurmountable. 

But  a  child  without  sight  is  likely  to  seem  so  different  that 
the  teacher  may  question  his  own  ability  to  deal  with  this  child  in  his 
classroom.    A  large  number  of  visually  handicapped  children  are  now 
being  educated  in  our  public  schools,  however,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  most  teachers  either  now  have  or  will  have  students  without 
sight  in  their  classes. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  successful  integra- 
tion of  a  blind  student  into  a  class  is  the  teacher's  own  attitude  toward 
the  child  and  his  handicap.    A  barrier  will  be  set  up  by  a  teacher  who 
considers  the  lack  of  sight  first  and  the  child  himself  afterward. 

Blindness  creates  in  many  people  not  only  a  sympathy  verging 
on  pity  but  also  a  block  to  normal  communication.     It  is  this  block 
that  causes  people  to  speak  to  a  blind  child  or  adult  through  a  third 
person  and  say,  "What  does  he  want?"    This  attitude  is  particularly 
frustrating  and  demeaning  to  a  blind  person,  who  would  prefer  to  be 
approached  as  an  individual.     Far  from  being  uncommunicative,  a  blind 
person  often  tends  to  be  too  verbal  as  a  means  of  asserting  himself  as 
part  of  a  group. 

In  trying  to  be  kind,  we  may  edit  our  choice  of  words  or  sub- 
ject matter  in  order  to  avoid  the  fact  of  blindness.    This  fastidiousness 
is  not  necessary  and  only  causes  everyone  involved  to  be  self-conscious. 
There  is  a  clever  little  song  about  corn  that  has  ears  but  cannot  hear, 
tables  that  have  legs  but  cannot  walk,  potatoes  that  have  eyes  but  cannot 
see,  chairs  that  have  arms  but  cannot  hug.     For  years  I  avoided  the  pota- 
toes when  teaching  the  song  to  blind  students.     I   included  them  once, 
quite  by  accident,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  children  thought  the 
potatoes  as  hilarious  as  the  corn,  the  tables,  and  the  chairs. 
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A  teacher  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  confronts  the 
same  variety  of  individual  differences  found  in  any  group  of  children. 
The  one  thing  common  to  all   is  the  visual  handicap,  which  may  range  from 
total  blindness  to  enough  sight  to  read  print  of  varying  sizes  with  the 
help  to  optical  aids.     Some  of  the  children  are  mul tihandicapped  and  are 
attending  a  school  for  the  blind  because  their  primary  educational  problem 
is  one  of  vision. 

The  one  thing  a  blind  child  does  not  need  is  a  permissive  type 
of  sympathy:  "After  all,  this  very  good  for  a  person  who  can't  see."  His 
life  must  be  very  structured.   If  he  puts  something  down  casually,   it  may 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  find  it  again.    Therefore,  learning  how  to 
organize  will  save  him  time  and  make  life  more  pleasant.     He  must  excel 
in  his  work  in  order  to  compete.    The  blind  children  who  accept  this  type 
of  personal  discipline  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  become  happy  and  ful- 
filled adults.    We  should  expect  from  the  child  the  best  he  can  give  and 
offer  training  in  all  the  skills  needed  to  make  use  of  his  talents. 

Blindness  is  less  of  a  handicap  in  the  field  of  music  than  in 
many  other  areas  of  learning.     It  would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  all 
blind  children  are  musically  talented,  but  from  infancy  they  have  had  to 
learn  to  listen  with  more  percept i veness  than  sighted  children.  Because 
of  this,  musical  activities  can  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  blind 
child,  a  place  to  meet  his  classmates  on  an  equal  footing,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  his  creativity.     At  the  same  time,  this  student  can  be  a 
constant  source  of  real  joy  to  his  teacher  and  can  create  an  excellent 
learning  situation  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Nevertheless,  the  handicap  of  blindness  should  not  be  minimized. 
It  is  compounded  many  times  in  activities  requiring  movement  and  in  con- 
cepts of  self  and  the  world.    The  problem  of  movement  is  particularly 
difficult.    A  blind  child's  first  attempts  at  crawling  undoubtedly  result 
in  warnings  about  getting  hurt.    The  people  around  him  worry  about  him 
and  protect  him,  and  their  tensions  are  transmitted  to  him.     By  the  time 
he  reaches  school,   it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  move  without  help, 
and  he  may  miss  all  the  free  activity  that  is  so  important  to  a  young 
child.     Rhythmic  movement  is  of  value  to  him,  and  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  anything  the  class  does.    What  he  needs  most  is  large, 
free  movement;  the  refinements  can  come  later,  although  he  may  never  move 
gracefully.    The  important  thing  is  that  he  move. 
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In  an  old  poem  about  some  blind  men  and  an  elephant,  each  man 
describes  the  elephant  as  resembling  the  part  he  is  touching.     The  poem 
becomes  serious  when  it  is  realized  how  tragically  the  lack  of  sight  has 
affected  the  concepts  of  a  totally  blind  child.     He  should  be  allowed  to 
examine  things  whenever  possible,  but  much  of  his  learning  will  come 
from  conversation.    The  teacher  and  the  rest  of  the  class  will  benefit 
from  mal<ing  the  explanations.    To  explain  takes  analysis  and  some  crea- 
tive thinking;  it  can  be  like  a  game  with  endless  variations. 

A  direction  like  "Cross  your  knees"  can  bring  consternation  to 
a  kindergarten  class.    They  know  where  their  knees  are,  but  how  do  they 
"cross"  them?    This  sort  of  learning  takes  individual  and  time-consuming 
work,  but  it  is  very  valuable  to  the  child. 

Although  the  blind  child  will  need  additional  help,  he  should 
not  be  singled  out  because  of  his  blindness.    The  teacher  should  not 
say,  "Be  quiet  because  Suzy  can't  see,  so  she  has  to  hear  everything" 
or  "See  how  Suzy  does  it  so  well,  and  she  can't  see."    It  is  better  to 
praise  her  for  something  done  well  or  scold  her  for  something  done 
poorly.    The  important  thing  is  to  give  the  blind  child  a  secure  feeling 
of  being  part  of  the  class. 

The  educational  system  for  the  blind  in  this  country  was  pat- 
terned after  that  in  Europe.    As  early  as  1829,  The  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institution  were  incorporated,  and  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  was  opened  in  1832.  As 
the  population  moved  west,  more  schools  for  the  handicapped  were  esta- 
blished.    The  first  schools  were  residential.    As  they  began  to  develop 
their  own  philosophies,  however,  these  institutions  changed  from  being 
somewhat  custodial   in  nature  to  being  basically  educational. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  training  of  blinded  war  veter- 
ans served  as  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  new  techniques  in  education. 
One  particularly  significant  step  forward  at  this  time  was  the  teaching  of 
peripatology — training  in  independent  movement  with  the  use  of  a  long 
cane.    There  was  increased  awareness  of  the  blind  child  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1942,  when  it  was  found  that  children  blinded  by  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia were  in  such  large  numbers.    As  these  children  reached  school  age, 
additional  services  were  set  up,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas,  so 
that  many  of  them  could  be  educated  in  their  local  schools. 
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One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments  recently  is  the  wide 
variety  of  activities  now  open  to  blind  children.    They  can  participate 
in  wrestling,  swimming,  track,  roller  skating,  square  dancing,  bowling, 
golf,  tobogganing,  and  skiing,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts.     One  group  of  high  school  boys  became  excellent 
bridge  players.     It  is  never  wise  to  decide  that  a  blind  child  cannot 
take  part  in  a  particular  activity.    They  develop  great  ingenuity  in 
solving  problems  of  how  things  can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  field  of  music,  many  activities  are  open  to  blind  stu- 
dents.    Solo  work,  of  course,   is  easy,  and  blind  students  can  do  well 
with  private  lessons  in  orchestral   instruments,  piano,  organ,  and  voice. 
Because  of  their  highly  developed  sense  of  perception  and  focus  of  atten- 
tion, blind  students  can  participate  effectively  in  ensemble  work,  dance 
bands,  and  orchestras.     Singing  in  choirs  is  also  possible  for  students 
who  either  read  braille  music  or  can  learn  the  music  through  close  atten- 
tion at  rehearsals. 

Students  who  learn  to  read  braille  music  must  first  be  profi- 
cient in  the  use  of  literary  braille,  since  the  same  symbols  are  used  in 
a  completely  different  code.     A  successful  braille  music  reader  also 
needs  a  background  in  music  theory.     A  sighted  person  who  reads  music  can 
tell   if  the  music  goes  up  or  down,  if   it    skips  or  moves  stepwise,  and  if 
the  skips  are  wide  or  narrow.    The  braille  music  reader  does  not  have  this 
advantage.     His  music  is  written  in  a  single  horizontal   line.    The  notes 
are  interspersed  with  signs  for  octaves,  fingers,  and  dynamics.  Even^ 
chords  are  written  in  a  horizontal   line.     For  example,  a  piece  of  braille 
music  might  call  for  a  pianist  to  play  a  C  major  triad  on  middle  C  with 
his  right  hand.     Chords  written  for  the  right  hand  start  with  the  highest 
note,  so  the  location  of  the  first  note  would  be  indicated  by  these  three 
symbols:     "fourth  octave,  G,  fifth  finger."    After  finding  this  note,  the 
pianist  would  read  the  two  symbols  for  the  next  note  down-^third  interval 
third  finger"--and  finally  "fifth  interval,  first  finger."    Notes  written 
for  the  left  hand  would  be  similar,  except  that  the  intervals  read  up  from 
the  lowest  note.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  "Moonlight  Sonata" 
fills  forty-six  pages  of  braille  music. 

Reading  braille  music  requires  a  way  of  thinking  that  is  highly 
musical.    The  good  braille  music  reader  translates  the  notes  to  sound  and 
the  finger  signs  to  hand  position.     A  particularly  gifted  student  of  mine 
once  took  a  Chopin  nocturne  to  his  dormitory  for  the  weekend.    Although  he 
had  no  access  to  a  practice  piano,  he  came  back  with  the  piece  learned. 
It  was  not  yet  ready  to  play  and  still  needed  weeks  of  practice,  but  he 
seldom  referred  to  the  music  again.     He  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
this  if  he  had  not  mentally  heard  the  music  and  felt  the  figuration  on  the 
keyboard  while  he  was  reading. 
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Braille  music  is  the  basic  means  by  which  blind  students  learn 
music,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.     Some  of  my  piano  students  play  with 
the  school  orchestra.    Although  the  music  is  given  to  them  in  braille,  I 
often  tape  the  piano  part  so  that  they  can  learn  it  in  a  short  time, 
referring  to  the  music  only  when  necessary.     It  is  to  the  student's  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  learn  music  in  several  ways:    braille,  ear,  dictation, 
or  a  combination  of  any  of  these.     It  is  to  his  disadvantage  to  be  re- 
stricted to  fewer  means  of  access  to  music.     He  should  know  that  reading 
is  basic  to  good  musicianship  and  necessary  with  many  types  of  music,  but 
he  should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  "playing  by  ear"  is  an  inferior 
method.     He  should  be  urged  to  develop  this  vacility  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  it  can  be  to  him. 

A  perceptive  teacher  will  know  what  a  blind  child  needs  and 
will  use  everything  at  his  disposal  to  help  the  student.     But  even  the 
most  creative  teacher  needs  materials  to  use  in  his  work. 

Two  valuable  sources  are  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Music  Services  Unit,  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has,  in  addition  to 
general  literary  works  and  textbooks,  a  large  catalog  of  braille  music. 
This  music  has  been  chosen  primarily  through  requests  from  the  Music 
Workshop  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  and  is  educational   in  nature.    The  largest  listing  is  for 
piano.     A  student  could  be  well  trained  to  an  advanced  grade  using  only 
this  material,  but  a  teacher  used  to  the  much  wider  selection  available 
in  print  may  feel  restricted. 

The  collection  of  braille  music  at  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
awe-inspiring.       In  addition  to  copies  of  everything  printed  in  the 
United  States,  the  Library  has  acquired  copies  of  music  embossed  in 
England  and  Europe.     Catalogs  in  print  and  braille  that  list  music  and 
texts  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  for  permanent  use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  coordinates  several  projects  that  could 
be  very  valuable  to  the  blind  student  and  his  teacher,  such  as  these: 
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1 .  The  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music.     These  sets  can  be  used  by 
either  blind  or  partially  sighted  students.    The  numbers  chosen  are  for 
solo  orchestral   instruments.    Each  selection  is  packaged  with  large  print, 
braille,  and  instructional  tape  recordings.    The  sets  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Library. 

2.  Several  periodicals  are  provided  without  charge.    The  New  Brai  1  le 
Musician  and  Overtones  would  be  of  interest  to  the  music  student.    Mus i c 
Journal  "is  offered  on  talking  book  records.    The  Musical  Quarterly  and 
High  Fidel i  ty  are  recorded  on  tape  and  are  available  on  loan  from  regional 
1 ibraries  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 

3.  Directory  of  Volunteer  Braille  Transcribers.    These  dedicated 
transcribers,  found  all  over  the  United  States,  are  trained  and  certified 
through  the  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress.    Among  them  are  a  grow- 
ing number  certified  to  transcribe  music.    Their  services  have  helped 
many  music  students  get  the  materials  they  need  for  their  work.  Although 
the  transcribing  is  originally  done  for  an  individual  student,  the  master 
copies  are  placed  in  the  permanent  file  of  the  Library  and  are  then  avail- 
able to  any  blind  student.    Alumni  groups  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  and  Sigma 
Alpha  lota  have  been  very  active  in  this  group  of  music  brail  lists. 

k.     Slow  Taping  of  Music.    The  blind  musician  can  develop  his  hearing 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  learn  notes  by  listening  to  a  slow  taping  of 
instrumental  music.    These  tapes  are  distributed  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  students  and  musicians  on  request. 

5.     Bold  Note  Music.    This  project  of  Sigma  Alpha  lota  for  the  par- 
tially sighted  musician  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  their  Braille  Music 
Project.     Bold  Note  Music  is  copied  by  hand  in  large  print  for  the  student 
with  limited  vision.    The  Library  of  Congress  also  makes  this  music  avail- 
able to  students  and  musicians. 

The  type  of  music  to  be  used  by  a  partially  sighted  student  must 
often  be  determined  by  a  trial -and-error  method  since  there  are  so  many 
variations  of  partial  sight.    Only  the  student  will  be  able  to  say  what 
suits  him  best.    The  partially  sighted  student  often  finds  it  difficult 
to  learn  music.    He  cannot  truly  sight-read,  but  neither  does  he  have 
his  memory  as  well  trained  as  the  braille  reader.    His  best  method  seems 
to  be  learning  to  read  and  memorize,  referring  back  to  his  music  as  little 
as  possible. 

Many  high  school  and  college  textbooks  are  taped  by  volunteers, 
but  taping  books  for  music  courses  is  difficult  because  of  the  music 
examples.     The  Seattle  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  made  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  by  taping  Walter  Piston's  Counterpoint.     Since  then  the 
taping  of  many  other  music  textbooks  has  been  completed. 
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The  Louis  Braille  Foundation  for  Blind  Musicians,  located  at 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City,  gears  its  efforts  mainly  toward 
professional  blind  musicians.     Last  year  the  Foundation  sponsored  a 
national  competition  for  blind  high  school  pianists.     Preliminary  tapes 
came  from  students  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  best  five  of 
these  were  of  professional  quality.     These  students  were  invited  to 
New  York  to  play  for  judges.     An  effort  of  this  type  serves  as  a  strong 
motivation  for  blind  high  school  pianists. 

One  difficulty  that  will  be  noticed  especially  by  the  grade 
school  music  teacher  is  finding  a  braille  music  book  that  corresponds 
to  that  which  the  rest  of  the  class  is  using.     Because  of  the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  transcribing,  only  a  small  number  of  music  education 
series  are  available  in  braille.    The  American  Printing  House  has  two 
series,  and  one  of  these  is  very  old.    The  music  found  in  a  child's 
music  book  would  be  easy  work  for  a  volunteer  braille  music  transcriber. 
Every  effort  should  be  m^de  to  get  the  child  his  own  material. 

The  braille  music  code  is  not  difficult.    A  recent  practice 
teacher  at  our  school  studied  it  for  a  few  weeks  before  she  started  and 
was  able  to  use  it  well   in  her  teaching.    A  teacher  working  with  a 
braille  reading  student  should  have  at  least  a  general   idea  of  how  the 
student  is  getting  his  information.     I  would  recommend  Edward  W.  Jenki.rs 
Primer  of  Braille  Music,  which  can  be  purchased  from  the  American  Printing 
House    or  borrowed  from  the  Library  of  Congress.    This  book  comes  in  a 
print  edition  where  the  dots  are  printed  rather  than  raised.     For  anyone 
interested  in  transcription,  a  new  book,   Introduction  to  Braille  Music 
Transcription  by  Mary  Turner  De  Garmo,   is  now  being  published  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.     Many  musically  trained  persons  would  find  tran- 
scription a  rewarding  avocation. 

Music  teachers  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  be  a  liaison 
between  the  student  and  the  agencies  prepared  to  assist  him.     If  you  have 
a  blind  child  in  your  class,  enjoy  him  as  a  child.     Help  him  to  learn  the 
skills  he  needs  to  express  himself  in  music,  to  find  a  way  to  participate 
in  activities  with  his  peers,  and  to  grow  through  his  musical  experiences. 
You  may  find  it  a  most  exhilarating  experience. 
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MUSIC  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Evelyn  Kirkland 
Senior,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  NC 

Since  more  than  half  of  the  blind  children  in  this  country 
are  now  attending  public  schools'",  it  is  important  that  student  teachers 
and  present  classroom  teachers  be  prepared  to  teach  blind  children  music. 
Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  present  teaching  methods  and  to  be  able  to 
implement  these  in  their  classrooms. 

There  are  three  types  of  braille:     literary,  mathematical, 
and  music  braille.     Louis  Braille  perfected  the  system  of  embossed  dots 
previously  innovated  between  1819  and  1825  by  a  French  officer,  Charley 
Barbier.    To  this  system  Braille  applied  a  method  of  musical  notation. 
This  musical  notation  underwent  constant  changes  between  countries.  In 
1951  the  UNESCO  conference  elected  to  recognize  music  braille  as  the 
official   international  music  code.    A  subsequent  Paris  conference  in 
195^  established  the  standard  of  braille  music  notation.^ 

To  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  a  blind  child  con- 
fronts in  learning  music,  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  complexities 
of  mus  ic  brai lie. 

Music  braille  involves  a  set  of  six  dots,  called  a  cell, 
arranged  in  two  vertical  columns  of  three  dots  each.    There  are  63 
possible  dot  combinations.    A  single  cell  may  represent  seven  different 
symbols.'*  The  rhythmic  value  of  the  note  is  contained  within  the  cell. 
The  top  four  indicate  the  name  of  the  note  and  the  bottom  two  indicate 
the  rhythmic  value.     Each  combination  of  dots  representing  rhythmic  values 
can  mean  two  possible  note  values  depending  on  the  context  of  music.  For 
example,  a  particular  combination  could  mean  a  half  note  or  a  thirty- 
second  note.    The  reader  must  determine  the  value  from  the  context. 

Music  braille  contains  some  basic  differences  from  the  ink 
print  notation.    The  lowest  C  on  the  piano  to  the  B  above  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  octave.    Therefore,  middle  C  is  in  the  fourth  octave. 
Octave  signs  are  placed  in  fron€  of  the  notes  to  indicate  their  octave 
position  on  the  keyboard.    There  are  seven  different  octave  signs.  Bar 
lines  are  indicated  by  a  blank  space.    There  are  no  staves  so  the  music 
is  written  horizontally  with  one  symbol  following  another.    The  key 
signatures  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  sharp  or  flat  signs  printed. 
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Only  the  lowest  tone  of  a  chord  is  notated  by  name.    The  other  tones  are 
indicated  by  interval  signs  naming  the  intervals  away  from  the  bottom 
tone.     From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  a  child  must  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  theory  and  harmony  before  learning  music  braille.®  A  word  sign 
precedes  expression  marks  and  dynamic  marks.    These  indicate  that  words 
are  to  follow  and  should  be  read  as  words  and  not  be  confused  with  the 
mus  i  c  7 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  signs  appearing  before  a  note. 
They  are:     1)  clef  signs  (usually  omitted);  2)  pedal  down,  string  or 
position;  3)  expression  marks;  k)  right  hand,  left  hand,  bow  sign; 
5)  beginning  of  a  long  slur;  6)  triplet  and  group  signs;  7)  arpeggio 
sign;  8)  accent  signs  as  staccato,  tenute,  etc.;  9)  accidentals  as 
sharps,  flats,  etc.;  10)  octave  marks  (always  directly  precedes  note). 
There  is  also  an  order  of  signs  appearing  after  a  note.    They  are: 
1)  dots  increasing  in  time  value;  2)  fingering,  open  string,  etc.; 
3)  note  repetition  (peculiar  to  braille);  W)  slur  and  tie,  ending  of  a 
long  slur;  5)  pedal  up.      The  child  must  learn  in  what  order  to  expect 
the  symbols.®   Perhaps  the  most  confusing  characteristic  of  music  braille 
is  that  the  symbol  for  D  in  literary  braille  becomes  a  C  in  music  braille. 
The  symbol  for  E  becomes  D,  etc.    This  proximity  is  often  confusing  to 
children.     Children  must  be  firmly  grounded  in  literary  braille  before 
attempting  music  braille.    Hence,  children  in  the  lower  elementary  grades 
are  not  capable  or  even  allowed  to  "read"  music  on  their  own.    This  time 
of  preparation  is  spent  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  music  theory  and  devel- 
oping their  listening  ability.® 

Due  to  the  intricacy  of  music  braille,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
children  in  the  elementary  grades  learn  music  by  rote.     Rote  preparation 
is  a  logical  beginning  in  learning  music  braille  because  the  child  must 
first  develop  a  certain  proficiency  in  reading  literary  braille  and 
because  he  should  have  developed  a  listening  ability  which  must  be  pres- 
ent for  musical  growth."**^  "A  period  of  rote  instruction  will  give  time 
for  solving  problems  of  relaxation  and  coordination,  and  for  building 
clear  musical  concepts.    Then,  when  it  is  time  to  read, the  child  may 
give  his  attention  to  learning  the  symbol  for  what  he  already  has  learned 
by  rote."''"' Rote  preparation  can  be  accomplished  in  a  group,  when  facili- 
ties permit,  and  through  private  instruction. 
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Rote  preparation  should  include  memory  training,  elementary 
music  theory,  an  introduction  to  music  braille  terminology  and  elementary 
instrumental   instruction.     Since  sight  reading  is  impossible,  the  blind 
student  must  memorize  his  music.     It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
strengthen  the  child's  musical  memory.     The  teacher  can  use  games  that 
require  the  child  to  recognize  musical  patterns.     Games  that  teach  the 
child  to  remember  melodies  of  increasing  length  at  increasing  intervals 
of  time  should  also  be  used.     Children  should  create  tunes  that  must  be 
memorized  in  order  to  recall  and  perform.     Rhythmic  values  and  meter 
signatures  can  be  taught  with  small  drums  and  other  rhythm  instruments. 
Key  signatures  and  scale  patterns  can  be  taught  with  bell  sets,  toy 
xylophones,  and  pianos.     Relative  pitch  can  be  developed  by  identifying 
individual  tones  according  to  their  position  on  the  keyboard.  Keyboard 
instruments  can  also  be  used  to  develop  the  skill  of  recognizing  inter- 
vals.    It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  elements  should  not  be  iso- 
lated from  the  music  but  should  be  taught  through  the  songs,  after  the 
child  has  learned  to  play  or  sing  the  songs  by  rote.^^ 

Sister  Mary  Mark,  an  educator  of  blind  children,  remarked  that 
"the  stronger  the  rote  preparation,  the  easier  the  child  will  find  the 
learning  of  braille  notat ion. "''^ Yet  Sister  Mary  Mark  is  aware  that  an 
extended  rote  period  will  cause  the  child  to  be  dependent  on  it.  She 
feels  that  "the  child  who  is  successfully  reading  literary  braille  will 
then  be  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  music  braille.     Further,  rote  train- 
ing should  be  rapidly  diminished.    Although  learning  music  by  rote  has 
its  value  for  the  blind  child,  it  cannot  give  him  the  independence  and 
musical  accuracy  he  can  achieve  by  learning  to  read  his  own  mus i c. "'''* An 
author  writing  in  the  Music  Educators  Journal  feels  that  "music  training 
for  the  visually  handicapped  is  too  dependent  upon  rote  learning,  devoid 
of  theory,  and  not  conducive  to  the  kinds  of  independent  study  habits 
required  for  successful  college  study. """^ 

While  the  extension  of  rote  preparation  is  harmful,  it  is 
essential  through  the  education  of  blind  children.     Rote  pieces  may  be 
used  occasionally  to  maintain  interest,  especially  in  the  early  ages  of 
music  braille  reading.    The  habit  of  rocking,  handling  the  head,  and  pok- 
ing the  eyes  should  be  given  special  attention  early  in  the  rote  prepara- 
tion period.     If  care  is  not  taken  to  avoid  them,  these  problems  may 
develop  during  the  pre-school  years.     Music  listening,  body  movement: 
clapping  to  rhythm  patterns,  and  using  rhythm  instruments  encourage  relax- 
ation and  promote  coordination. 
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The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  teaches  primarily  rote 
singing  to  the  kindergarten  through  third  grades.  Musicianship  is  given 
twice  a  week  where  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write  musical  braille. 
Grades  four  through  seven  emphasize  braille  music  reading.  Instrumental 
instruction  usually  begins  at  the  fourth  grade,  with  two  private  lessons 
per  week.^® 

At  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  first  through  third 
grades  are  given  a  half-hour  of  musical  activities  each  day  which  includes 
singing,  rhythm  band  instruments,  tonettes  and  listening  to  records.  Pri- 
vate lessons  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  and  band  instruments  are  started  in 
the  sixth  grade.     Sixth  graders  also  attend  chorus  and  band.    The  conduc- 
tor of  the  chorus  employs  a  piano  for  the  purpose  of  giving  cues.  The 
chorus  must  listen  very  closely  to  pitches  and  rhythm  patterns  in  order 
to  follow  accurately.     Each  student  has  a  period  for  music  in  his  daily 
schedule.     One  day  a  week  the  students  are  given  a  private  lesson.  The 
teacher,  in  presenting  a  song,  will  type  out  the  words  in  braille  and 
will  sing  and  play  the  song  on  tape  for  the  student  to  learn  from.  Tape 
recorders  are  also  used  to  teach  parts  for  vocal  or  band  ensembles.  The 
teacher  plays  the  part  on  the  piano  while  dictating  the  notes.    The  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  hear  the  rhythm  and  pitch  and  match  the  names  of 
the  notes?®  Orchestras  need  sectional  rehearsals  sin^  all  their  music 
must  be  memorized  before  the  group  can  play  together. 

Notation  graphs,  invented  by  Charles  J.  Beetz,  can  be  helpful 
in  teaching.    These  graphs  are  models  of  the  ink-print  staff.    They  are 
mounted  on  cloth-covered  cork  and  come  with  ledger  lines,  rests,  notes, 
grace  notes  and  the  like.    These  graphs  were  designed  to  familiarize 
blind  students  with  the  ink-print  notation  and  arose  out  of  the  need  for 
blind  student  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  sighted  people  who  do  not 
know  mus i c  bra i 1 1 e . 

Joseph  Levine  has  developed  the  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music. 
It  consists  of  a  cassette  tape,  a  braille  transcription,  and  enlarged 
print  edition,  and  the  publishers'  print  edition.    This  tape  tells  the 
student  to  feel  the  piano  and  to  notice  the  pattern  of  the  raised  piano 
keys--three,  then  two,  then  three,  etc.    The  listener  is  told  that  the 
raised,  narrow  notes  are  called  black  because  their  color  is  black  and 
the  wide,  flat  notes  are  called  white  because  their  color  is  white.  The 
student  is  told  to  invent  short  melodies  to  be  played  with  the  right  hand. 
The  patterns  are  put  together  to  create  a  complete  melody.    This  aids  in 
building  the  musical  memory.     The  process  is  repeated  in  the  left  hand. 
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The  students  should  have  practice  in  using  both  hands  in  the  same  motion 
and  in  contrary  motion.    The  second  section  presents  a  solo  to  be  learned. 
The  third  section  presents  a  piano  accompaniment  for  an  instrumental 
student.    The  student  is  able  to  hear  the  interplay  between  the  solo 
instrument  and  piano.    This  tape  method  develops  listening  ability  and 
supports  music  brail le--a  multisensory  approach.    The  children  are  able 
to  achieve  without  the  instructor  in  what  is  in  essence  an  independent 
study  program.     Either  rote  learning  or  note  learning  can  be  emphasized. 
Mr.  Levine,  the  innovator  of  this  system,  predicts  the  use  of  the  tape 
recorder  for  sighted  children  as  well.^® 

Little  tunes  in  the  five  finger  position  should  be  learned  to 
prepare  the  child  to  transpose.    When  he  has  practiced  the  do-re-mi -fa- 
sol  position  in  all  keys  and  with  both  hands,  he  should  learn  the  I -V7 
chords  as  melodies  are  played  with  an  accompanying  hand.    The  teacher  can 
play  a  melody  while  the  student  accompanies  in  the  "oom-pah"  fashion. 
This  can  be  done  in  major  and  minor  keys.    Other  cadences  and  progressions 
should  be  introduced  soon. 

Hand  crossing  pieces  are  important  to  learn.    These  help  the 
children  in  learning  to  gauge  distances  over  the  whole  keyboard.  Penta- 
tonic  tunes  should  be  improvised.    All  tunes  should  be  transposed  to 
other  keys,  and  students  should  harmonize  their  tunes.^^ 

In  teaching  piano  techniques,  the  concept  of  how  the  arm,  hand, 
and  fingers  should  feel  can  be  conveyed  by  placing  the  student's  hands 
over  the  teacher's.    There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  raise  the  fingers 
off  the  keyboard  which  results  in  tension.    The  teacher  should  explain 
that  fingers  not  being  used  can  be  placed  over  the  keys.    The  students 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grope  for  the  keys.     Instead,  the  teacher  should 
explain  that  the  finger  tips  can  brush  lightly  over  the  black  keys  while 
the  arm  glides  to  the  proper  position.     Gradually,  the  child  will  learn 
to  break  away  from  this  help.    The  teacher  can  encourage  the  children  to 
learn  by  singing  as  the  child  reads,  by  encouraging  the  child  to  read 
with  one  hand  and  play  with  the  other,  and  by  memorizing  silently  away 
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from  the  piano. 

Print  books  often  contain  literary  material  which  make  the 
piece  more  interesting.    This  inclusion  could  be  a  problem  for  the  blind 
child  who  cannot  yet  distinguish  between  music  and  literary  braille.  The 
blind  child  cannot  skip  over  characters  he  does  not  know  but  must  read 
each  character  with  understanding.    The  pieces  should  be  for  one  hand  at 
a  time  and  should  not  contain  any  literary  braille.    The  teacher  is 
advised  to  use  short  pieces  that  present  the  music  braille  symbols  grad- 
ually and  logically.    Music  for  two  hands  can  be  learned  measure  by  meas- 
ure or  phrase  by  phrase.     However,  every  child  cannot  follow  one  set 
pattern  for  learning.^^ 
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Since  all  music  must  be  memorized,  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  a  portion  of  technical  studies,  such  as  Czerny.    The  teacher 
and  student  should  make  up  exercises  as  a  short  cut.     Stress  is  placed 
on  gauging  distances  instead  of  technique. 

Some  students  like  to  record  their  lesson  for  a  review  when 
they  go  home.    The  lesson  should  be  divided  into  several  parts;  for 
example,  technical  exercises,  ear  training,  the  week's  major  assignment, 
theory,  learning  a  new  assignment,  improvisation,  duets,  and  reviewing 
the  new  assignment.^® 

Some  students  might  work  well  with  a  phrase  by  phrase  tape 
recording  of  their  pieces.    This  requires  that  the  person  recording  be 
accurate.     It  also  requires  that  the  student  have  a  good  musical  memory 
and  concept  of  pi tches      Th i s  method  should  probably  be  used  sparingly. 
The  student  could  begin  to  play  like  the  person  recording,  and  this  is 
not  conducive  to  creativity.     This  method  encourages  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  requires  endless  hours  on  the  part  of  the  one 
record  i  ng . 

The  partially  sighted  usually  should  use  large  print.  The 
reading  time  should  be  cut  down  so  that  the  eye  strain  will  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.     However,  since  the  partially  sighted  cannot  sight  read  due 
to  the  uncomfortable  position  they  must  take  before  the  piano,  in  some 
instances  they  would  do  well  to  learn  music  braille.    They  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their  musical  memory  also.     Large  print  is  avail- 
able and  is  usually  six  times  the  size  of  normal  print.^"* 

The  teacher  of  the  blind  should  be  able  to  read  music  braille. 
Otherwise,  the  student  must  translate  everything  that  he  reads.  The 
teacher  should  remember  that  not  all  blind  children  can  learn  effectively 
and  usually  by  one  specific  method  and  should  vary  the  approaches  taken. 
The  teacher  of  blind  children  should  be  open  to  suggestions  offered  by  the 
students.     The  teacher  should  enjoy  complete  freedom  in  speaking  about 
blind  children  and  should  remember  to  always  face  the  children  when 
addressing  them. 

The  blind  child  is  apt  to  place  more  emphasis  on  music  than 
the  sighted  child.     If  the  blind  child  hopes  to  make  a  career  out  of  music 
the  teacher  should  also  consider  the  future  and  set  realistic  goals.  The 
teacher  and  student  should  review  the  possibilities  of  performing,  playing 
with  a  jazz  group,  playing  as  a  church  organist,  or  being  a  music  teacher. 
Ample  background  should  be  given  for  these  or  any  other  possibilities. 
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\t  has  been  found  that  many  methods  used  in  teaching  music  to 
the  blind  child  can  and  should  be  used  in  teaching  music  to  the  sighted 
child.    The  idea  of  presenting  the  concepts  before  introducing  the  sign 
is  important  in  the  education  of  all  children.    The  sighted  also  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  feel  their  instrument  and  experiment  with  it  before 
any  note  playing  is  done.     Improvisation  should  also  be  emphasized  in 
the  teaching  of  the  sighted.     Ear  training  and  practice  with  intervals 
should  be  presented  in  all  teaching.     Great  emphasis  should  be  given  the 
sighted  concerning  memorization  of  the  score.    There  is  no  more  certain 
way  of  learning  a  piece' than  by  memorizing  what  is  on  the  page.  The 
sighted  should  also  use  tape  recorders  in  the  lesson  periods. 

Music  educators  must  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  need  for  music 
transcribers.     Braille  scores  are  needed  by  blind  students  all  over  the 
nation.    The  music  used  in  schools  by  bands,  choruses,  and  orchestras 
depend  on  the  choice  of  the  teacher,  and  the  many  arrangements  used  today 
are  not  always  printed  in  braille.    Music  transcribers  are  found  all  over 
the  United  States  and  are  trained  and  certified  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.    All  master  copies  of 
music  transcribed  are  placed  in  the  Library.    Alumni  groups  of  Mu  Phi 
Epsilon  and  Sigma  Alpha  lota  are  active  transcribers. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  was 
designated  in  1962  as  the  central  source  of  music  materials  for  the  blind. 
The  Library  also  contains  instructional  texts  on  discs,  cassette  tapes, 
open-reel  tapes,  and  periodicals.    All  materials  can  be  borrowed  free  of 
charge  by  any  person  legally  blind.    More  than  2,000  blind  musicians  and 
music  students  use  the  service.    The  Library  recently  began  work  on  a  set 
of  computer  programs  translating  music  notation  into  braille.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  project  will  take  three  years  to  complete.  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  KY,  another  major 
source  for  braille  music,  is  working  on  the  computer- trans  1  at  ion  program.^^ 

Helpful   in  learning  music  braille  is  the  Introduction  to  Brai 1 le 
Music  Transcription  by  Mary  Turner  De  Garmo.    This  book  contains  the  basic 
information  needed  to  transcribe.     It  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  Revised 
International  Manual  of  Braille  Music  Notation  by  H.  V.  Spanner.  This 
text  is  the  authorized  reference  to  braille  music  and  contains  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  music  code.^"* 
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Also  of  interest  to  music  teachers  is  Sister  Mary  Mark's 
Piano  for  the  Blind  Child,  with  Read,  Remember,  and  Play.    Piano  for 
the  Blind  Ch i 1 d  was  written  for  teachers  and  parents  looking  for  a 
logical  and  attractive  method  of  teaching  braille  music  notation  to 
their  children.     It  is  divided  into  two  sections;  the  first  half  con- 
taining characteristics  of  the  blind  child  as  they  apply  to  piano 
instruction  and  music  reading,  and  the  second  half  introducing  rote 
pieces  of  the  keyboard  that  prepare  the  child  to  learn  the  braille 
system.     Read,  Remember,  and  Play  is  the  print  edition  of  the  child's 
introduction  to  music  reading.    The  notation  is  presented  in  a  way 
meaningful  not  only  to  the  child,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent 
who  may  not  yet  be  proficient  in  reading  braille  music.     From  simple 
pieces  for  one  hand,  the  music  progresses  to  approximately  third  grade 
level 

Edward  Jenkins'  Primer  of  Braille  Music  and  Brai 1 le  Music 
Chart  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  available 
for  purchase  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.    These  books 
are  also  of  interest  to  the  music  teacher  who  wants  to  learn  music 
brai 1 le. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  classroom  teacher  and  music  teacher  will 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  the  blind  children  ©f  today  and  will 
be  sensitive  to  what  needs  to  be  done.    The  need  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  music  for  the  blind  is  great.    Educators  and  administrators 
and  teachers  of  our  schools  should  all  participate  in  opening  the  doors 
to  the  blind  children  today  for  a  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
mus  ic. 
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BLINDED  AT  63,  \  CAN  STtLL  LEARN 


Mi  riam  H.  Ltpman 

When  the  student  and  teacher  agree  that  there  has  to  be  a 
way,  and  both  are  willing  to  endure  trial  and  error  until  the  way  has 
been  found,  something  good  must  come  of  it. 

The  something,  in  this  case,  was  a  method  of  using  cassette 
and  reel -to- reel  tape  recordings  to  teach  both  piano  and  organ  to  a 
blind,  elderly  diabetic,  whose  limited  ability  with  braille  precluded 
any  effective  use  of  braille  music  notation. 

About  two  years  ago  blindness  hit  me  very  suddenly  at  age 
sixty-three.    A  period  of  severe  illness  was  followed  by  sufficient 
recuperation  to  enable  me  to  pursue  activities  that  did  not  require 
sight.     I  had  taught  adults  and  had  studied  special  education,  so  I 
set  about  trying  to  apply  to  my  own  case  what  I  had  learned  about 
rehabilitation.     I  had  had  extensive  experience  with  audiovisual 
techniques,  but  almost  always  with  the  emphasis  on  the  visual.  Audio 
without  visual  would  be  different. 

When  I  was  younger,  I  had  learned  a  little  about  music,  with 
some  instruction  in  both  piano  and  organ.    These  experiences  had  all 
been  negative,  however,  and  I  had  not  played  either  for  many  years. 

Now  that  I  was  alone,  legally  blind,  and  retired,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  music  could  replace  the  writing,  traveling,  driving,  and  reading 
I  could  no  longer  do. 

Since  I  live  near  Texas  Christian  University  in  Fort  Worth,  I 
called  to  find  a  music  student  or  faculty  member  who  might  be  willing 
to  teach  me.    The  chairman  of  the  music  department  recommended 
Mrs.  Paul  Joyce,  a  teacher  in  town.    Mrs.  Joyce  was  fully  occupied  at 
that  time,  but  she  agreed  to  a  three-month  trial  period  of  weekly  piano 
lessons  during  that  summer. 

When  we  first  began  my  piano  lessons,  Mrs.  Joyce  knew  she 
would  have  to  start  at  my  level  of  ability,  but  she  also  wondered  about 
how  much  I  would  be  able  to  remember,  how  much  physical  stamina  I  would 
have,  and  how  much  manual  dexerity  I  would  demonstrate. 
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Normally,  cassette  tape  recorders  and  reel-to-reel  recorders 
are  simple  to  operate,  but  learning  to  use  them  without  sight  was  a 
difficult  process  for  me.    The  first  six  weeks  were  rough  on  Mrs.  Joyce 
as  she  tried  a  variety  of  approaches.    We  finally  decided  that  the  most 
satisfactory  method  was  not  to  use  my  large  reel-to-reel  machine  to 
record  the  entire  lesson,  but  to  use  the  cassette  to  record  the  music  I 
would  be  practicing  and  learning. 

When  she  recorded  this  practice  music,  Mrs.  Joyce  started  by 
giving  me  the  information  a  pianist  would  look  for  first  on  printed 
music — composer,  meter  signature,  and  key  signature.    Then  she  played 
the  selection  through  as  it  should  be  played.     Next  she  spoke  the  melody 
in  tempo.     Fortunately,   I  either  remembered  or  managed  to  do  naturally 
most  of  the  fingering  so  we  had  to  record  the  fingering  only  on  rare 
occasions.    Therefore,   instead  of  having  Mrs.  Joyce  discuss  the  note 
values  on  the  tape,   1  tried  to  get  the  tempo  as  I  memorized  the  melody. 

Next  on  the  tape  Mrs.  Joyce  identified  and  spelled  the  chords 
in  root  position.     During  the  first  month,  she  taught  me  the  formation 
of  the  chords  and  later  prepared  reference  tapes  of  all  the  scales  and 
all  the  chords.    Since  it  would  have  been  very  time-consuming  to  have  to 
find  these  references  for  each  piece,  the  chords  in  order  of  occurrence 
without  playing  or  spelling  them.     She  mentioned  the  low  note  if  the 
chord  was  not  in  root  position.    We  did  not  use  "first  or  second  inver- 
sion," so  that  I  could  avoid  unnecessary  numbers. 

Then  we  came  to  what  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  oral 
equivalent  of  print  music.     I  say  "as  nearly  as  possible"  because  this 
step  was  not  in  tempo.    There  was  too  much  to  say. 

For  this  step,  the  teacher  spoke  and  played  the  entire  piece — 
for  example,  "Begin  on  middle  C  with  the  F  chord;  C  is  the  low  note." 
At  the  end  of  the  cassette,  the  selection  was  played  again  in  its 
ent  i  rety . 

During  those  first  lessons,  Mrs.  Joyce  was  amazed  to  find  that 
the  things  she  thought  would  be  difficult  for  me  were  handled  easily, 
whereas  other  things  she  thought  would  be  simple  resulted  in  a  number  of 
problems.    Chord  progressions  and  transfers  of  the  melody  from  the  right 
to  the  left  hand  were  no  problem  for  me.     However,  a  simple  procedure  like 
repeating  became  complicated.    A  sighted  student  would  simply  go  back  as 
far  as  necessary  and  play  again,  but  a  blind  student  working  with  a  cassette 
would  have  to  rewind  to  the  proper  starting  place,  thus  losing  practice  time. 
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By  the  beginning  of  that  fall,  Mrs.  Joyce  and  I  were  enjoying 
our  work  so  much  that  she  made  time  to  continue  giving  me  lessons 
bimonthly. 

That  next  July,  1  decided  to  get  an  organ.     I  added  braille 
labels  to  identify  pitches  and  sound  categories,  following  an  oral  explana- 
tion on  cassette.     I  also  put  braille  descriptions  in  a  notebook  so  that 
I  could  locate  a  particular  stop. 

I  have  worked  out  tentative  registrations  for  the  pieces  I 
learned  originally  for  the  piano,  and  now  I   learn  to  play  each  new  number 
on  both  instruments.     I  am  even  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  friend  to  speak  in 
tempo  the  key  signature  and  melody  of  a  familiar  short  song,  such  as 
"Silent  Night,"  and  then  I  play  it  with  simple  chord  accompaniment,  with- 
out further  instruction. 

My  courage  has  been  built  up  so  much  that  I  am  beginning  to 
improvise  a  bit  and  experiment  with  simple  composition. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  contribution  Mrs.  Joyce  and  music 
have  made  is  to  show  me  that  even  though  I  am  relatively  sightless  and 
my  fingers  are  damaged  by  diabetes,   I  can  still  learn. 
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Author's  Addendum  to 
BLINDED  AT  63,   I  CAN  STILL  LEARN 
Mi  r jam  H.  Li  pman 

Had  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  tape  recorded  course  by  William 
Irwin,  "Modern  Keyboard  Harmony,  Approach  to  Contemporary  Organ  Playing," 
provided  through  the  Music  Services  Unit,  I  would  have  had  a  real  oral 
equivalent  of  print  music,  instead  of  the  "as  nearly  as  possible" 
approach. 

What  I  have  called  the  coordination  is  done  by  Mr.  Irwin  by 
naming  the  chord  first,  then  each  melody  note  with  time  value,  within 
the  measure.  Where  there  are  chord  changes  in  the  measure,  he  notes, 
for  example,  "third  beat"  and  then  gives  the  second  chord. 

He  designates  the  C  above  middle  C  as  "C  on  the  staff"  and 
relates  other  high  notes  to  it.     However,  profiting  from  the  Primer 
of  Brai 1 le  Music,   I  now  have  octave  designations  dictated  for  all 
except  octave  k  in  the  right  hand,  octave  3  in  the  left. 

Now  that  I  am  no  longer  as  confused  as  I  was  with  the  numeri- 
cal problems  of  braille,  I  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
numbers . 

Not  all  cassettes  and  cassette  players  are  equally  reliable 
for  use  with  music.     Be  sure  the  one  you  plan  to  use  will  start  again 
exactly  where  you  stopped,  not  omitting  two  or  more  syllables.  If 
the  latter  happens  (as  it  does  with  two  of  my  cassettes)  you  are  in 
trouble!     I  was  not  the  beneficiary  of  a  Library  of  Congress  cassette, 
so  I  have  no  idea  how  well  they  perform. 

May  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Michael  M.  Winesanker, 
whose  patient  responses  to  my  initial  phone  call  resulted  in  this 
rewarding  experience. 
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COMPUTER  PRODUCES  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

Marcel  1  us  Breach 
Publications  Section 


In  1970  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH)  alerted 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  to  the  fact  that 
the  nation  faced  a  serious  shortage  of  highly  skilled  stereotypi sts  cur- 
rently required  to  manually  translate  music  notation  into  braille. 

It  was  thought  that  computers  might  answer  future  music  trans- 
lation requirements.    To  begin  development  of  a  computer  system  for 
braille  music  production,  the  Library  of  Congress  secured  a  grant  from 
the  Kulas  Foundation.    Work  under  the  grant  began  in  May  1971.  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  to  continue  the  work  through  June  1973-    Work  on 
this  project  is  being  performed  by  APH  under  contract  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  in  liaison  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped. 

The  first  year's  work  involved  study  of  various  aspects  of  the 
problem:    methods  of  print  music  engraving;  the  intricacies  of  braille 
music  notation;  design  of  a  computer  system  including  terminology,  key- 
punch methods,  and  input  and  output  methods;  and  consideration  of  equip- 
ment resources  and  available  personnel. 

Completion  of  this  phase  resulted  in  the  capability  to  emboss, 
experimentally,  three  simple  music  titles  which  are  monophonic  studies 
for  single  i nstrument--s i ngl e  staff.    The  titles  selected  were  three 
which  are  presently  being  used  by  band  instructors.    They  are:  Advanced 
Studies  for  Clarinet  by  V.  Polatschek,  18  Exercises  for  Flute  by 
T.  Berbiquler,  and  ^0  Studies  for  Clarinet  by  C.  Rose. 

A  braille  music  advisor  from  the  Music  Services  Unit  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  helped  to  define  the 
problems  of  notation  for  these  titles,  which  are  categorized  at  the  begin- 
ning level  of  complexity  from  the  standpoint  of  computer  processing. 

In  literary  braille  translation,  a  good  typist  is  necessary. 
The  computer  can  perform  the  actual  translation.     For  music  notation,  a 
special  coding  system  is  used,  but  it  Is  less  standardized  than  that  of 
literary  braille.     Braille  music  advisors  had  to  agree  on  many  details  of 
the  coding  system.     Operators  of  the  input  machine  system  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  music,  and  a  braille  music  consultant  must  do  the  editing. 
The  music  program,  therefore,  will  be  much  more  complex  than  the  literary 
braille  translation  program. 
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Seven  levels  of  program  development  are  projected  for  comple- 
tion in  a  minimum  of  three  years.    The  first  level  was  completed  with 
embossing  of  the  three  titles.     Levels  two  through  four  are  projected 
for  the  end  of  June  1973.    This  will   include  embossing  of  music  for 
two  instruments  of  a  single  staff  (ex. --1st  and  2d  bassoons),  one  instru- 
ment on  single  staff  (ex. --viol  in  part  including  double  stops,  poly- 
phonic line),  full  score  of  single  staff  parts,  band  parts  including 
full  score,  chamber  music  (ex. --string  quartet,  parts  and  score). 

The  fifth  to  seventh  levels  are  proposed  for  completion  by 
June  197^.    These  will   include  keyboard  music,  full  score  including 
multiple  staff  parts  (as  concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano),  vocal  music 
and  scores  with  keyboard  accompaniment,  full  orchestral  score  including 
chorus  and  piano-conductor  score. 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  phase  of  computer  programming,  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  has  concluded  that 
computer-produced  braille  music  production  is  feasible,  and  that  more 
work  will  have  to  be  done  with  equipment  coding,  programming,  and  the 
training  of  personnel   in  order  to  complete  the  project.    The  computer 
approach  is  viewed  as  the  best  and  perhaps  only  solution  to  a  very 
serious  lack  of  stereotypi sts . 
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LANGSTON  HUGHES 


Joyce  Broadhurst 
Circulation  and  Reference  Assistant 
Music  Services  Unit 


Those  readers  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  The 
Story  of  Jazz  may  be  aware  that  the  narrator  is  the  famous  black  poet 
Langston  Hughes.     Recent  years  have  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in 
both  his  prose  and  poetry.    The  Story  of  Jazz  is  a  10-inch  disc  available 
on  loan  from  the  Music  Services  Unit.     It  traces  the  history  of  jazz  from 
the  music  and  rhythms  of  the  black  slaves  brought  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta  country,  and  particularly  New  Orleans,  to  the  modern  jazz  musicians 
of  today  including  Count  Basie,  Louis  Armstrong,  and  Jelly  Roll  Morton. 

Langston  Hughes  was  born  in  Joplin,  MO,   in  February  1902  and 
grew  up  in  the  Midwest.    After  finishing  high  school   in  Cleveland,  OH,  he 
spent  several  months  in  Mexico  and  a  year  at  Columbia  University  before 
traveling  to  West  Africa  and  western  Europe.    Hughes  received  a  degree  at 
Lincoln  University  in  1929  and  then  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  in  May  1967- 

Hughes  experimented  with  virtually  every  form  of  literature.  He 
wrote  and  edited  drama,  prose  fiction,  verse,  biography  and  autobiography, 
history,  periodical  pieces  of  various  types,  and  children's  books.    He  was 
a  bright  young  writer  of  the  "Negro  Renaissance"  of  the  1920's.  However, 
in  his  novel  Not  Without  Laughter,  Hughes  provided  one  of  the  truest 
accounts  of  a  Negro  boy's  passage  into  manhood.    He  also  wrote  numerous 
radio  and  television  scripts,  some  of  which  have  been  used  in  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Among  Hughes'  recordings  are  such  masterpieces  as  The  Story  of 
Jazz,  First  Album  of  Jazz  with  Documentary  Recordings;  The  Glory  of  Negro 
History,  which  includes  the  voices  of  Ralph  Bunche  and  Mary  Bethune;  The 
Weary  Blues  and  Other  Poems,  which  includes  33  poems;  Tambourines  to  Glory, 
gospel  songs  by  Hughes  and  Jobe  Huntley;  Did  You  Ever  Hear  the  Blues,  which 
includes  11  blues  tunes  by  Hughes,  recorded  by  Clarence  Miller. 

Langston  Hughes  thought  of  himself  as  a  social  poet.     One  of  his 
most  noted  essays,  entitled  "Impasse,"  is  just  a  sample  of  his  many  works: 

"Impasse" 

I  could  tell  you.  If  I  wanted  to, 
What  makes  me  what  I  am.     But  I  don't 
Really  want--And  you  don't  give  a  damn! 
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Another  poem  illustrating  Hughes'  democracy  and  the  value  of 
freedom  and  equality  is  "I  Dream  A  World." 

"I  Dream  a  World" 

I  dream  a  world  where  all 

Will  know  sweet  freedom's  way, 

Where  greed  no  longer  saps  the  soul 

Nor  avarice  blights  the  day. 

A  world  I  dream  where  black  or  white, 

Whatever  race  you  be, 

Will  share  the  bounties  of  the  earth 

And  every  man  is  free... 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  Hughes'  success  is  the  musical 
morality  plays  which  permitted  him  to  display  his  major  talents  without 
straining  the  credulity  of  the  audience.     Characterization  was  Hughes' 
primary  consideration;  he  said  in  1961,  "I  do  not  analyze  what  goes  into 
the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  emotion,  but  in  terms  of  whoever  I  am 
writing  about." 

In  the  play  "Tambourine  to  Glory,"  Hughes  keeps  the  white  world 
on  the  periphery  while  he  unites  the  traditions  of  the  blues  and  the 
spirituals  to  uplift  the  black  people.     He  took  pride  in  his  achievements 
in  the  theater  and  in  his  other  endeavors.     Perhaps  one  criticism  of  his 
work  could  be  that  his  awareness  on  many  occasions  seemed  more  complex^ 
than  the  art  which  he  could  command  to  render  it.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  apparent  today  that  he  chose  materials  to  edit  which  reflected  univer- 
sal feelings,  so  that  those  who  follow  him  will  find  a  field  clearly 
marked  in  readiness  for  deeper  harvesting. 

In  tone  and  spirit,  Mr.  Hughes  remained  a  poet  with  a  twist  of 
sad  humor.    Sadness  rather  than  anger  seemed  his  primary  emotion.  An 
established  poet  and  critic,  Mr.  Hughes  belongs  in  the  ranks  of  major 
American  writers  of  the  20th  century. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC  REVIEW 

Jackie  Carr 
Editorial  and  Bibliographic  Assistant 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  braille  music  selections  avail- 
able on  loan  from  the  Music  Services  Unit,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  205^2, 
or  for  purchase  from  the  respective  printing  houses.    The  compilation  of 
these  compositions  has  been  made  from  the  latest  acquisitions  at  the 
division. 

Music  is  available  on  two-month  loan,  renewable  upon  request. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS: 


ABP  American  Braille  Press,  no  longer  in  existence. 

APH  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 

Louisville,  KY  40206. 

CNIB  Canadian  National   Institute  for  the  Blind,  1929  Bayview  Avenue, 

Toronto  350,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HC  Handcopy,  available  only  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

HP  Howe  Press,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 

IBSSS  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  now  embossed  by  APH. 

PBRWF  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  no  longer  in  existence. 

RNIB  Royal  National   Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  W. 1 . ,  England. 

SNB  Stamperia  Nazionale  Braille,   Instituto  Nazionale  dei  Ciechi , 

Via  Antonio  Cocchi,  2,  Firenze,  Italy. 


THESE  LISTINGS  INCLUDE  COMPOSER,  TITLE,  PRINTING  HOUSE,  AND  MUSIC  SERVICES 

UNIT  CATALOG  NUMBER. 
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PIANO 


Agay,  D.  Classics  to  modern;  HC;  22166 
Arensky,  A.  Impromptu  in  B;  APH;  22^^1 
Bach,  J.  S.     Chaconne  in  D  minor;  ABP;  22752 

In  Thee  is  gladness ;  two  pianos;  HC ;  22703 

Jesu,  Joy  of  man's  desiring;  HC;  22831 

A  piano  transcription  of  one  of  Bach's  most  famous  and 
beautiful  chorales  for  chorus. 

Partita  III   in  A  minor,  op.  1;  RNIB;  22697 

This  work,  one  of  six  written  for  clavier,   is  different  from 
the  others  because  a  Scherzo  and  a  Burlesca  have  been 
included.    These  partitas  are  essentially  suites,  made  up 
of  dance  movements.     Bach  described  them  as  "galanteries 
composed  for  the  mental  recreation  of  art  lovers." 

Suite  no.  3  in  B  minor  (from  "Six  French  Suites");  RNIB; 
11726 

2k  chorale  preludes;  HC;  22129 

Bach,  J.  S.   (arranged  by  Vincent).     Bach  for  beginners,  book  1;  IBSSS; 

22727 

A  book  of  pieces  by  Bach,  simplified  by  Vincent. 
Bartok,  B.    Mikrokosmos,  vol.  5;  HP;  22138 

Rondo  in  D,  no.  2  (from  "Three  Rondos  on  Folk  Tunes");  RNIB; 
22179 

Sonata;  HC;  223n 

Bast i en  &  Bast i en.     Beginning  piano  for  adults;  HC;  22805 

This  text  is  designed  for  the  teenage  or  adult  beginner.     Consists  of 
four  sections  (pre-reading,  reading,  functional  piano  and  piano 
literature,  technique  and  style);  each  contains  carefully  selected 
material  to  insure  gradual,  thorough,  continuous  progress. 
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524-424  0-73-6 


Bath,  H.     Cornish  rhapsody;  HC;  22?^^ 

Bauer,  M.    The  water  wheel   (from  "Summer  Suite");  HC;  22822 

Beethoven,  L.  van.     Concerto  no.  1   in  C  major;  two  pianos;  APH;  22733 

Fantasy  in  G  minor,  op.  77;  HC;  22812 

Mooni ight  sonata,  op.  27,  no.  2;  HC;  221^1 

"Quasi  Una  Fantasia,"  op.  27,  no.  2,  the  original  title 
of  this  work,  is  probably  Beethoven's  most  popular 
piano  sonata.     The  more  familiar  title,  "Moonlight 
Sonata,"  originiated  from  a  German  critic  who  inter- 
preted the  calm,  quiet  music  of  the  first  movement 
as  "moonlight  playing  on  the  water  of  Lake  Lucerne." 

Sonata  no.   1 ,  op.  2,  no.  1;  SNB;  22755 

Sonata, op.  2,  no.   1;  APH;  2257^ 

One  of  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  Haydn--wr i tten  basi- 
cally in  the  structure  and  style  of  Haydn. 


Sonata 

no. 

2,  ( 

Dp. 

2,  no 

.  2;  SNB; 

Sonata 

no. 

16, 

op. 

21, 

no.   1 ;  SNB; 

22757 

Sonata 

no. 

20, 

op. 

^9, 

no.  2;  SNB; 

2276^ 

Sonata 

no. 

22, 

op. 

5^; 

SNB;  22758 

Sonata 

no. 

25, 

op. 

79; 

SNB;  22759 

Sonata 

no. 

28, 

no. 

101  ; 

SNB;  22760 

Sonata 

no. 

29, 

op. 

106; 

SNB;  2276I 

Sonata 

no. 

30, 

op. 

109; 

SNB;  22763 

Sonata 

no. 

32, 

op. 

111; 

SNB;  22762 

Sonate,  op.  26;  APH;  22753 

Trio  III,  op.  1,  no.  3;  HC;  22111 
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Beetz,  C.     Fun  in  an  airplane;  APH;  22^07 


Here  comes  the  band;  APH;  Z2kOS 

Hiking;  APH;  22^*09 

March  of  the  clowns;  APH;  22^*10 

Four  short  pieces  geared  for  the  beginning  student  of  the  piano. 

Berens,  H.    Newest  school  of  velocity,  op.  61,  book  1;  APH;  21176 

Binet,  F.    A  tire  d'aile,  op.  83;  HP;  22615 

Brahms,  J.     Bal lads  for  piano,  op.  10,  nos.  SNB;  21764 

After  adopting  the  ballade  form  of  Chopin,  Brahms  wrote  his 
Bal lads ,  op.  10,  for  solo  piano.    The  first  is  a  setting  of 
the  famous  Scottish  poem,  "Edward,"  the  music  for  which  has 
tremendous  power  with  tragic  accents.    The  second  ballad  is 
is  melodious  rather  than  rhythmic,  with  its  principal  subject 
a  tender  melody.    The  third  is  an  intermezzo  which  has  been 
described  as  a  "picturesque  elfin  piece."    The  fourth  ballad 
was  written  in  a  lyrical  style,  created  by  Robert  Schumann. 

Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel  ,  op.  24;  RNIB; 
22430 

The  24  variations  have  been  capped  off  by  a  magnificent  fugue; 
the  melody,  from  Handel's  "Suite  in  B  flat,"  is  subjected  to 
Brahm's  imaginative  transformations,  changes  of  fancy,  mood, 
and  rhythm. 

Burnam,  E.    A  dozen  a  day,  books  1-3;  APH;  22377-2Z379 

Three  books  of  exercises  for  the  piano  to  be  done  each  day  before 
practicing. 

Busoni,  F.     Duettino  concertante;  RNIB;  22728 
Chabrier,  E.     Bouree  fantasque;  RNIB;  22175 
Chaminade,  C.     Danse  Creole,  op.  94;  HP;  22621 
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Ching,  J.    The  new  graded  pieces  for  piano;  APH . 

Book  1;  preliminary;  MT-22550 

Book  2;  primary;  MT-22551 

Book  3 1  elementary;  MT-22552 

Book  h;  lower;  MT-22553 

Chopin,  F.     Ballade  in  A  flat  major,  op.  k7 ;  HC;  22804 

Number  3  of  four  ballades  written  by  Chopin,  the  familiar  music  of 
which  was  derived  from  Undine  and  is  most  notable  for  its  delicate 
and  haunting  lyricism. 

Chants  polonais,  op.  7^;  RNIB;  22750 

Fantasie  in  F  minor,  op.  kS;  RNIB;  227^5 

The  maiden's  wish;  IBSSS;  227^8 

Marche  funebre,  op.  35;  IBSSS;  227^7 

This  piece,  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonate,  op.  35,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  celebrated  elegy  in  all   instrumental  music. 

Nocturne  in  C  minor,  op.  48,  no.  1;  RNIB;  22765 

A  masterwork  in  this  form,  this  nocturne  has  a  tragic  person- 
ality with  its  declamatory  lyric  line  and  a  noble  interlude 
which  is  built  up  into  a  dramatic  climax. 

Prelude  in  G  major,  op.  28,  no.  3;  IBSSS;  21658 

Theme  from  polonaise,  op.  53;  HC;  227^6 

Troisieme  ballade  a  Mille  de  Noailles,  op.  hj;  HC;  227^9 

Clark,  F.     Contemporary  piano  literature,  books  1-5;  APH;  22^51-22455 

Books  of  short,  well-known  keyboard  works. 

Look  and  1 isten,  parts  A-D;  APH;  22373-22376 

Clementi,  M.     Sonata  no.  6  in  E    flat,  op.  12,  no.  h;  RNIB;  22320 
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Copland,  A.    The  cat  and  the  mouse;  APH;  22412 

A  humorous  piano  solo  in  scherzo  form. 
Dalmaine,  C.    Penny  pieces;  RNIB;  22416 

A  collection  of  short  and  easy  pieces. 
Debussy,  C.    The  afternoon  of  a  faun;  IBSSS;  225^5 

This  prelude,  originally  written  for  orchestra,  is  based  on 
a  poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme.     It  was  used  for  one  of  the 
most  successful  ballets  in  the  repertory  of  the  Ballet 
Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 

Clair  de  Lune;  HP;  22620 

The  most  popular  of  Debussy's  earlier  compositions  for  piano, 
this  piece  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  tonal  representations 
of  a  moonlight  sight. 

Delius,  F.     La  calinda;  RNIB;  22294 

A  dance  from  the  opera  "Koanga"  arranged  for  two  pianos. 

Dohnanyi ,  E.  von.     Rhapsodie  no.  4,  op.  11,  no.  4;  HC;  22828 

Dunhill,  T.    The  wheel  of  progress,  book  5,  op.  74;  RNIB;  22169 

Dvorak,  A.    Slavonic  dance  in  F,  op.  46,  no.  4;  RNIB;  22638 

Esipoff,  S.     Flower  song;  IBSSS;  22542 

Faure,  G.    Apres  un  rive  (After  a  dream);  HC;  21031 

Probably  Faure 's  most  famous  song,  the  melody  of  of  extraordinary 
sensitivity  and  grace.    There  are  many  and  varied  transcriptions. 

Ferguson,  H.     Five  bagatel les;  RNIB;  22578 

Finlayson,  W.     Little  white  burro;  HC ;  22402 

Fisher,  L.    The  robin's  return;  IBSSS;  22681 
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Foster,  S.     Beautiful  dreamer;  HC ;  22536 

One  of  many  famous  songs  inspired  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  South, 
though  the  composer  was  born  and  lived  in  the  North. 

George,  J.    Two  at  one  piano;  HC;  22190 

A  book  of  duets  geared  for  beginners. 

Gershwin,  G.     Prelude  I   (Allegro  ben  ritmato  e  dec i so);  IBSSS;  2265^ 

Prelude  II   (Andante  con  moto  e  poco  rubato)  ;  IBSSS;  22655 
Prelude  III   (Allegro  ben  ritmato  e  deciso);  IBSSS;  22656 

Glinka,  M.     The  lark;  ABP;  22717 

Glover,  D.S  Garrow,  L.     Level  one  piano  technic;  HC;  22317 
Gottschalk,  L.     Berceuse;  HC;  22^25 

Grieg,  E.     Grandmother's  minuet,  op.  68,  no.  2;  HP;  22605 

One  of  66  pieces  for  piano  that  Grieg  gathered  into  10  volumes, 
entitled  "Lyric  Pieces." 

Griselle,  T.     March;  HP;  22619 

Nocturne;  HP;  22618 

This  American  composer  of  many  semi-popular  pieces  won  the 
Victor  Contest  (1928)  with  his  "Two  American  Sketches."    The  two 
pieces  listed  above  are  a  part  of  the  work. 

Guion,  D.     Home  on  the  range;  HC;  22680 

An  interest  in  American  folksongs  led  this  composer  to  make  many 
transcriptions.     Several   received  wide  popularity,  particularly 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw,"  "Arkansas  Traveler,"  and  "Home  on  the 
Range." 
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Handel,  G.     Harmonious  blacksmith;  (BSSS;  22689 

This  work,  in  the  form  of  a  theme  and  variations,  comes  out  of 
a  larger  score  "Suite  No.  5  in  E  Major,"  by  Handel.    The  theme 
is  a  pleasing  8-bar  melody  in  two  parts. 

Suite  in  G  minor;  RNIB;  22^28 

Haydn,  F.     Sonata  no.  3;  RNIB;  226^9 

Hovhaness,  A.     12  Armenian  folk  songs,  op.  ^3;  APH;  22411 
Ibert,  J.     Le  petit  ane  blanc;  HP;  22611 
inghelbrecht,  D.     La  nursery;  ABP;  22635 

Kabalevsky,  D.     Fifteen  children's  pieces,  op.  27;  RNIB;  22566 
Kodaly,  Z.    Zongora  muzsica;  HC;  22 13^ 

A  collection  of  10  pieces  for  solo  piano. 
Kraehenbuehl ,  D.     Jazz  and  blues,  books  1  &  2;  APH;  22191  and  22193 
Kreisler,  F.     Liebesleid;  RNIB;  2239^ 
Kreutzer,  E.     Birthday  waltz,  op.  7,  no.  1;  APH;  21484 
Kussner,  A.    Moon  myths;  IBSSS;  22115 

Lake,  I.    Music  for  young  pianists,  books  2  &  3; (grades  B  S  C) ;  RNIB; 
22IT5 

Lecuona,  E.    Ahi  viene  el  chino;  HC ;  22609 
Alhambra;  HC;  22673 
Andalucia;  HC;  22674 
Cordoba;  HC;  22418 


Liszt,  F.    Aubord  d ' une  source;  RN(B;  227^0 

The  most  famous  piece  from  Childe  Harold  described  as  an 
impressionistic  picture  of  a  spring  of  water. 

Forest  murmurs;  RNIB;  22388 

La  predication  aux  oiseaux;  RNIB;  22389 

Valse- impromptu;  RNIB;  22393 

Liszt,  arranged  by  Paganini.     La  campanel la ;  RNIB;  224^2 

MacDowell ,  E.     Idyl len,  op.  28,  nos.   1-6;   IBSSS;  22231 

Second  concerto  in  D  minor,  op.  23;  HC;  22140 

This  concerto  is  MacDowell 's  most  famous  concert  work,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  American  contributions 
to  the  piano-concerto  literature. 

Martin,  E.  Merry-go-round ;   IBSSS;  22221 

Marvin,  L.     Barbara;  HC;  22671 

Massenet,  J.    Aragonaise;  two  pianos;  APH;  22653 

This  Aragonian  dance  is  one  of  the  highlighted  ballet  pieces 
from  the  opera  "Le  Cid." 

Masters,  J.     Chief  bigwig;  IBSSS;  22216 

A  Dutch  frol ic;  IBSSS;  22217 

Playing  Indians;  IBSSS;  22218 
Matthay,  T.    First  solo  book,  op.  37;  RNIB;  22385 
Mendelssohn,  F.     Fantasie  I,  op.  16;  IBSSS;  22537 

Sieben  characterstucke,  op.  7,  no.  7;  HP;  22616 
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Mendelssohn,  F.    wedding  march;  IBSSS;  22633 

This  famous  piece  is  often  used  as  the  processional  march 
at  many  wedding  ceremonies. 

Messiaen,  0.    La  banquet  celeste;  HC;  22^26 

Mozart,  W.    Menuett  in  D,  K.  355;  RNIB;  22391 

Sonata  in  D,  K.  311;  RNIB;  22205 

Sonata  XVI  I  ,  K.  l89;  APH ;  225^6 

Pachelbel,  J.    Chaconne  (with  variations);  IBSSS;  22220 

Paldi,  M.    The  harp;  IBSSS;  22213 

Little  boy  blue;  IBSSS;  22335 

Slumber  song;  IBSSS;  22212 

Palmgren,  S.     En  route;  IBSSS;  22228 

The  swan,  op.  28,  no.  5;  HP;  22612 

Paradisi,  J.    Toccata;  IBSSS;  22219 

Pfeiffer,  A.     Child  fancies  for  piano;  IBSSS;  225^3 

Rachmaninoff,  S.     Prelude,  op.  32,  no.  12;  HP;  22608 

Prelude  VII;  HC;  22132 

Serenade,  op.  3,  no.  5;  HP;  22606 

Valse,  op.  10,  no.  2;  RNIB;  22650 

Ravel,  M.    Mi  roi  rs ;  APH;  22676 

Sonatine;  RNIB;  22658 

Reger,  M.     Cinq  preludes  et  fugues  faciles,  op.  56;  ABP;  22588 
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Reinhold,  H.     Pieces  from  miniatures,  op.  39,  nos.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9,  11, 
16,  &  18;   IBSSS;  22211 

Respighi,  0.     Notturno;  IBSSS;  2222^ 

Rheinberger,  J.     Die  jagd  "The  Chase";   IBSSS;  22222 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  N.     Romance,  op.   15,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  22121 

Risher,  A.     Spring  is  here;   IBSSS;  22223 

Rogers,  J.     Giants;  IBSSS;  22122 

Intermezzo;   IBSSS;  22657 

Rolfe,  W.     On  the  trai 1  ;   IBSSS;  22215 

Rossini,  G.     Cujus  animan;   IBSSS;  Z2Skk 

Rubinstein,  A.     Kamenno i -Ostrow;   IBSSS;  llkSl 

Saint-Saens,  C.     Chanson  napol i  taine,  op.  72,  no.  5;  PBRWF;  226^6 

Sark,  E.    Toccata  primi  ton i  ,  op.  11;  RNIB;  22577 

Sauer,  E.     Soite  a  musique;  HP;  22622 

Schaum,  J.    The  Isle  of  Pines;  HP;  22613 

Kreisleriana,  op.  16,  no.  5-8;  RNIB;  22637 
Nocturne  in  F,  op.  23,  no.  k;  APH ;  22^00 

Schubert,  F.     Impromptus ,  op.  90,  nos.  1-4;  IBSSS;  22230 
Impromptus,  op.   142,  nos.  2-3;   IBSSS;  22227 

Schubert,  arranged  by  Tausig.    Mi  1 i  tary  march ;  IBSSS;  22226 

Schumann,  R.     Drei  phantasiestucke,  op.  Ill;  RNIB;  22318 

Scott,  C.     Young  hearts;  RNIB;  22443 
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Scriabin,  A.     Prelude  in  E  minor;  IBSSS;  22661 

Prelude  in  G  flat;  IBSSS;  22662 

Vers  la  flamme,  op.  72;  HC;  22836 
Skalkotas,  N.     Passacagi ia;  HC;  22833 
Stacy,  J.    The  sell  out;  HC;  227^3 

Stevens,  E.     Six  modal  miniatures  for  piano;  HC;  22k2h 

A  set  of  short  compositions  in  which  the  music  is  simple, 
harmonically  and  structurally,  and  easily  grasped  by  the  piano 
student . 

Stewart,  E.  Mrs.  Stewart's  piano  lessons,  parts  1  &  2;  HC;  22305  &  22306 
Strakosch,  M.    Tremolo  in  octaves;  APH ;  22636 

Strauss,  J.    An  der  schoenen  blauen  Donau,  op.  31^;  RNIB;  22565 

This  waltz.  The  Blue  Danube,  is  the  most  famous  written  by 
Johann  Strauss  and  probably  the  most  famous  ever  written.  It 
was  originally  written  for  chorus  and  orchestra  in  1867. 

Strauss,  R.    Traumerei ,  op.  9,  no.  h;  RNIB;  22720 

Stravinsky,  I.    Tango;  RNIB;  22319 

Streabbog,  L.    Twelve  easy  and  melodious  studies,  op.  63;   IBSSS;  22214 
Svendsen,  J.     Coronation  march;  APH;  21181 
Swinstead,  F.     Seven  preludes;  RNIB;  22397 

Vierne,  L.     Completion  of  First  Symphony,  op.  14;  RNIB;  22427 
Wachs,  P.    Madri lena;  IBSSS;  22540 
Wagner,  R.    Album  sonate;  HC;  22813 

Pilgrims'  chorus;  IBSSS;  22538 
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Widor,  C.  Classique  d'hier,  op.  8?;  RNIB;  22396 
Williams,  C.    The  dream  of  01 wen;  HC;  21188 
Wolstenholme,  W.     Fantaisle  rustique;  RNIB;  22395 

Serenata  in  A;  RNIB;  22398 
Various  composers.     Parnasse ;  ABP;  22607 

The  way  ahead,  grades  2  &  3;  RNIB;  22171  &  22172 

ORGAN 

Arne,  T.    Toccata  in  C  major;  RNIB;  22^50 

Bach,  J.  S.    Ai_r  (from  "Overture"  or  "Suite  in  D") ;  RNIB;  2269^ 

The  most  popular  movement  of  the  "Suite  in  D  Major,"  this  piece 
has  a  spiritual  melody  which  is  enriched  with  accompanying 
voices.    Here  we  have  the  arrangement  for  organ. 

Aria;  RNIB;  22695 

Christus,  der  uns  sel ig  macht;  RN|B;  22645 
Concerto  in  G  and  Concerto  in  E  flat;  RNIB;  22642 
Concerto  no.  3  in  C;  RNIB;  22208 

Eight  short  preludes  and  fugues,  book  1;  RNIB;  22725. 

Fantasie  and  fugue  in  A  minor;  RN I B ;  22209 

Five  choralvorspiele,  nos.  5,  8,  12,  14,  &  16;  RNIB;  22643 

Four  choralvorspiele,  nos.  1-4;  RNIB;  22644 

I  wi 1 1  give  thee  farewel 1 ;  RNIB;  22655 

The  giant  fugue;  RNIB;  22641 

In  duici  jubilo;  RNIB;  22692 
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Bach,  J.  S.    Kleines  harmonisches  labyrinth;  RNIB;  22207 

Praeludium  et  f uga ;  APH;  22696 

Trio  in  G;  RNIB;  22206 
Beethoven,  L.  van.    A1 legretto;  RNIB;  22700 

An  arrangement  from  the  score  of  the  great  master 
by  W.  Best. 

Andante  cantabile;  RNIB;  22701 

Belwin-Mills  Publishing  Co.     Belwin  organ  chart;  HC ;  MT-22^36 

Bonnet,  J.     Romance  sans  paroles,  op.  7;  RNIB;  22210 

Bossi,  M.    Stunde  der  weihe,  op.  132,  no.  A;  HP;  22627 

Darke,  H.    Chorale  prelude,  op.  20;  RNIB;  22575 

Darros,  A.     Prelude  dialogue;  ABP;  22589 

Defebure,  arranged  by  Wely.     Service  prelude;  IBSSS;  22^59 
Dubois,  T.    Toccata;   IBSSS;  22282 

Elgar,  E.     Piacevole  (from  the  string  quartet,  op.  83);  RNIB;  22583 

Faulkes,  W.    Alleluya;  RNIB;  22659 

Flagler,  L.     Reverie;  IBSSS;  22285 

A  lesser  known  American  organist  who  was  co-founder  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Foote,  A.    Al legretto,  op.  29,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  22283 

This  important  American  composer's  music  is  distinguished  by 
a  fine  lyrical  feeling,  in  the  romantic  tradition. 
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Franck,  C.     Fantasie,  op.  16;  RNIB;  22584 

Final   in  B  flat,  op.  21;  RNIB;  22580 

Pastorale  in  E,  op.  19;  RNIB;  22582 

Three  chorales,  nos.  2  £  3;  RNIB;  22585  &  22581 

Two  of  three  chorales  written  in  I89O  that  are  regarded  as 
Franck 's  masterwork  for  the  organ.     Number  2  Is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  chromatic  variations  on  a  stately  chorale  melody, 
and  number  3  opens  with  a  dramatic  prelude  as  a  preface  to 
the  chromatic  melody. 

Fumagalli,  P.    Allegretto  villereccio;   IBSSS;  22264 

Gigout,  E.     Marche  religieuses;  IBSSS;  21486 

Gounod,  C.     Prelude;   IBSSS;  22265 

One  of  this  famous  French  composer's  many  works  for  the  organ. 

Grasse,  E.     Serenade,  op.  38;  RNIB;  22392 

Guilmant,  A.     Canzone,  op.  hO ,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  22273 

Communion  in  G,  op.  15,  no.  1;  IBSSS;  22290 

Elevation,  op.  25,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  21487 

Grand  chorus,  op.  18,  no.  1;   IBSSS;  22270 

Grand  chorus,  op.  52,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  22269 

Invocation  in  B  flat,  op.  18,  no.  3;  IBSSS;  21488 

Marche  triomphale;  IBSSS;  22271 

Prayer  in  E  flat,  op.  17,  no.  1;  IBSSS;  22272 

Eight  works  by  the  eminent  French  composer  and  organist,  a  master 
in  the  art  of  improvisation. 
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Haissler,  J.    Postludium;  IBSSS;  2226? 
Handel,  G.     Chorus;  IBSSS;  22268 

The  grandeur  and  sustained  power  of  this  composer's  style,  the 
simplicity  of  his  melody,  and  the  fulness  and  clarity  of  his 
harmonic  structure  form  an  artistic  whole. 

Hauser,  M.    Wiegenl ied  "Cradle  song";  IBSSS;  222^9 

Haydn,  J.    Credo;  IBSSS;  22268 

Eight  pieces  for  musical  clocks;  RNIB;  22155 

Gloria  in  excelsis;  IBSSS;  22289 

Kyrie  elesson;  IBSSS;  22276 

Compositions  noted  for  sparkling  melodies  and  rich  instrumental 
coloring  by  this  Austrian  composer. 

Hoffmann,  H.     Barcarol le;  IBSSS;  22277 

Hoi  1  ins,  A.     Concert  overture  in  C  minor;  RNIB;  22561 

Morning  song;  RNIB;  22651 

Scherzo;  APH ;  22556 

Theme  with  variations  and  fugue;  RNIB;  22557 
Ives,  C.    Adeste  fidelis;  HC;  22811 

An  organ  prelude  written  in  1897  by  this  American  composer,  whose 
compositional  techniques  departed  from  the  established  norms  of 
his  day. 

Variations  on  America;  HC ;  22307 
Jenkins,  C.     Dawn;  HP;  22624 

Jones,  R.    Sonata  for  worship;  solo  organ;  HC;  22829 
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Karg-Elert,  S.     Fourteen  choral - improvi sat  ions ;  RNIB;  22295 

A  collection  of  14  pieces  selected  and  prepared  from  op.  65 
by  L.  Swinyard. 

Konrad,  H.    Melody  in  E  flat;  IBSSS;  22245 

Krause,  A.     Romanze;   IBSSS;  22244 

A  transcription  of  an  original  piece  written  for  the  piano. 

Krebs,  J.     Short  prelude  S  fugue  in  C;   IBSSS;  22243 

Lemaigre,  F.     Fughetta;  IBSSS;  22239 

Lemare,  E.     Andantino,  D  flat;   IBSSS;  22241 

This  well-known  music  received  additional  popularity  when  the 
melody  was  used  for  the  song  "Moonlight  and  Roses." 

Lemmens,  J.    March  triomphale;  IBSSS;  22242 

Mackenzie,  A.     Prelude  to  "Columbia";  RNIB;  22634 

Mailing,  0.    The  shepherds  in  the  field,  op.  48;  IBSSS;  22235 

Martini,  G.    Gavotte;  IBSSS;  22255 

Massenet,  J.    Virgin's  prayer;  IBSSS;  22251 

Mendelssohn,  F.    Andante;  RNIB;  22652 

A  transcription  of  a  piece  from  the  "Concerto  in  E  minor," 
op.  64,  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Prelude  &  fugue  in  G,  op.  37;  IBSSS;  22232 

Spring  song;  IBSSS;  22233 
Merkel ,  G.  Canon  in  F  sharp;  IBSSS;  22234 
Messiaen,  0.     La  Nativite  du  Seigneur;  HC;  22821 

A  collection  of  nine  meditations  for  the  organ. 
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Meyerbeer,  G.    Coronation  march;  RNtB;  22586 
Mlllner,  A.    Six  miniatures;  RNIB;  22161 
Mozart,  W.    Andante,  K.  ^07;  RNIB;  22380 

Benedictus  requiem;  IBSSS;  22236 

Pignus  futura;  IBSSS;  22237 

Placido  e  i1  mar  andiano;  IBSSS;  22238 

Motet  Deus  tibi  laus  et  honor;  IBSSS;  22252 
Paine,  J.    Prelude;  IBSSS;  22256 
Parker,  H.    Melody  in  A;  IBSSS;  22^60 

Peeters,  F.    0  God,  Thou  faithful  God,  op.  68;  RNIB;  22563 

Purcell,  H.    Trumpet  tune  and  air;  RN|B;  22176 

Reinecke,  C.    Vorspiel  to  King  Manfred;  IBSSS;  22246 

Rheinberger,  J.    Cazonetta,  op.  167,  no.  3;  IBSSS;  22246 

Scherzosco,  op.  132;  IBSSS;  222^7 

This  composer's  organ  sonatas  were  his  greatest  achievements 
and  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  important  works  in  organ 
1  i  terature. 

Schminke,  0.     Festal  postlude;  IBSSS;  22248 

Though  partially  deaf,  this  organist  wrote  songs  for  organ,  piano, 
and  flute. 

Smart,  H.    Andante  grazioso  in  F;  IBSSS;  22257 

Evening  prayer;  IBSSS;  22261 
Stoughton,  R.    Persian  suite,  no.  1;  IBSSS;  22262 
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Thomas,  A.     Gavotte;   IBSSS;  22258 

Tours,  B.    Allegretto  grazioso  in  D;  IBSSS;  22260 

Truette,  E.     Finale,  op.  17;  IBSSS;  22259 

Wach,  P.    Hosanna;  IBSSS;  22253 

Wagner,  R.    March  and  chorus ;  IBSSS;  22263 

Wesley,  S.     Larghetto;   IBSSS;  22281 

West,  J.     Melody  in  A  flat;   IBSSS;  22279 

Whitney,  S.     Professional  grand  march;  IBSSS;  22280 

Widor,  C.    Toccata ;  IBSSS;  22277 

Wolstenholme,  W.    Al legro  mi  1 i  tai  re;   IBSSS;  22278 

Question  and  answer;  IBSSS;  22284 
Yon,  P.     Minuetto  antico  e  musetta;  RNIB;  22177 
Various  composers.    An  album  of  praise;  RNIB;  22163 

VOICE 

Key:     S,  Soprano;  A,  Alto;  T,  Tenor;  B,  Bass 

Adams,  C.     Bendemeer's  stream;  quartet  for  male  voices;  IBSSS;  22^83 

Prai se  ye  the  Lord ;  for  female  or  children's  voices;  IBSSS; 
225^1 

Andrews,  M.     Build  thee  more  stately  mansions;  SATB;  APH;  22446 
Arditi,  L.     The  kiss  waltz;  SSA;   IBSSS;  22494 
Audran,  E.     La  mascotte;  baritone;  PBRWF;  22721 
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Bach,  J.  S.     Fecit  potentiam;  SSATB;  HP;  22^22 

Number  7  from  "Magnificat,"  which  is  Bach's  ode  to  joy. 
Gladly  would  I  be  enduring;  bass  aria  in  G;  RNIB;  22699 
Gracious  Lord  of  all  our  being;  RNIB;  22698 
Has  a  Father  with  his  children;  RNIB;  22691 
Hey  Perry,  down  Perry;  SSA;  IBSSS;  22^93 
Balfe,  M.     Ki  Harney;  RNIB;  22399 
Barber,  S.    The  daisies,  op.  2,  no.  1;  HP;  2261^ 

I  hear  an  army,  op.  10,  no.  3;  APH ;  ZlkkS 
A  nun  takes  the  vei 1 ,  op.  13,  no.  1;  HP;  22610 
Rain  has  fal len,  op.  10,  no.  1;  high  voice;  APH;  22^48 
Sleep  now,  op.  10,  no.  2;  high  voice;  APH;  224^7 
Sure  on  this  shining  night,  op.  13,  no.  2;  HP;  22628 
Beach,  B.     Peace;  high  voice;  HC;  2255^ 

Beethoven,  L.  van.    The  heavens  resound;  SATB ;  IBSSS;  22^70 

Penitence;  RNIB;  22690 
Berlin,  I.    God  bless  America;  HC;  21481 
Borodin,  A.    Trois  romances  et  Russes;  PBRWF;  22722 
Bortniansky,  P.     Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  SSA;  IBSSS;  22^72 
Brahms,  J.    Auf  dem  kirchhofe,  op.  105,  no.  k;  RNIB;  22647 

Botschaft,  op.  47,  no.  1;  RNIB;  22444 

The  forge,  op.  19,  no.  4;  RNIB;  22558 
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Brahms,  J.     In  the  night,  by  sorrow  shaken,  opr  105,  no.  2;  RNIB;  22648 

Bright,  H.     August  moon;  SATB;  HP;  2258? 

Benedictus  and  hosanna;  HC;  SSATB;  HC;  225^9 

Britten,  B.     The  death  of  Nicolas ;  SATB;  HP;  226^9 

Buck,  D.     Sunset ,  op.  76,  no.  4;  medium  or  low  voice;  APH;  21483 

Cadman,  C.     The  evening  dusk  is  falling;  TTBB;  HP;  22631 

Canning,   I.     Just  been  wond'ring  all  day  long;  medium  voice;  HP;  22623 

Carissimi,  G.    Vi  ttoria ,  mio  core! ;  soprano  voice  part  only;  HC;  22830 

Chaminade,  C.     Chanson  de  neige;  high  voice;  HP;  22625 

Christy,  V.     Foundations  in  singing;  HC;  22310 

Coerne,  L.     Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  king;  SSA;  IBSSS;  22497 

Cui,  C.     Deux  melodies;  PBRWF;  22713 

Orientale;  SSA;  IBSSS;  22478 

Davies,  H.     Evening  service  in  G  minor;  RNIB;  22639 

Dvorak,  A.     Goin'  home;  TTBB;  IBSSS;  22476 

The  "Largo"  from  the  New  World  Symphony  was  inspired  by  the 
music  of  the  Negro  and  American  Indian. 

Songs  my  mother  taught  me;  TTBB;   IBSSS;  22491 

One  of  Dvorak's  greatest  achievements  in  the  song  form,  this  is 
a  perfect  and  moving  little  work  of  art. 

Dawson,  W.  L.     King  Jesus  is  a  1 istening;  SATB;  IBSSS;  22475 

Farmer,  H.    Gloria  in  excelsis  (from  "Mass  in  B  flat");  SATB;  IBSSS; 
22^71 
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Farnell,  G.,  arranger.    Song  of  the  Volga  boatmen;  RNIB;  2266? 

Floyd,  C.     Pi Igrimage;  low  voice;  HC ;  22823 

Giordano,  U.    Nemico  del  la  patria;  baritone;  HC ;  22800 

An  aria  from  "Andrea  Chenier"  which  expresses  Gerard's  inner 
conflict  of  having  to  denounce  Chenier,  since  he  cannot  for- 
get Chenier's  loyalty  and  nobility. 

Glazunov,  A.    Two  melodies;  PBRWF;  22719 

Godard,  B.     Florian's  song;  female  voices;   IBSSS;  22531 

Gounod,  C.    Ave  Maria;  IBSSS;  22679 

The  most  famous  song  written  by  Gounod,  which  he  originally 
named  "Meditation  on  Bach's  Prelude  in  C  major."  •' 

Grieg,  E.     Day  is  awakened! ;  RNIB;  22678  ' 

Gurney,  I.    A  piper;  RNIB;  22568 

To  violets;  RNIB;  22^31 
Ireland,  J.     In  summer  woods;  first  and  second  voices;  RNIB;  22^29 
Lansing,  A.     Guide  me  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah;  APH ;  2118^ 
Mozart,  W.    Al  desio  (from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro");  HC;  22790 

Dove  sono  i  bei  moment i;  HC;  22826 

Per  pieta,  ben  mio  (from  "Cosi  Fan  Tutte") ;  soprano;  HC; 
22795 

Mussorgsky,  M.     Chants  et  dances  de  la  mort;  PBRWF;  22718 

Sept  romances  et  chansons;  PBRWF;  22715 
Miles,  J.    Go  way  from  my  window;  high  or  medium  voice;  HC ;  22801 
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Offenbach,  J.     Les  contes  d'  Hoffman;  PBRWF;  22708 

Act  1.     "Legende  de  Klelnzach";  tenor 

Act  2.     "Les  Oiseaux  dans  la  Charmille";  soprano 
"Allons!  Courage  et  confiance";  tenor 

Act  3.     "Scintille  diammant";  bass  or  baritone 

"Entr'acte  et  barcarolle";  duet, soprano  &  mezzo- 
soprano 

Act  k.     C'est  une  chanson  d 'amour";  soprano  &  tenor 
O'Hara,  G.    Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride;  HP;  22632 
Puccini,  G.    Vissi  d'arte  ("Love  and  Beauty")  from  Tosca;  RNIB;  22579 
Rabaud,  H.     Marouf,  Savetier  du  caire;  soprano  and  tenor;  PBRWF;  2271^ 
Rachmaninoff,  S.     Les  1 i 1 acs ,  op.  21,  no.  5;  high  voice;  PBRWF;  8850 
Schubert,  F.     All  souls  day;  APH ;  22555 

Ave  Maria,  op.  52,  no.  6;  APH;  22686 

Per  jager,  op.  25;  RNIB;  22559 

Der  erlking,  op.   1 ;  APH;  22685 

Erster  verlust,  op.  5,  no.  2k;  RNIB;  22^21 

Geheimes ,  op.   1^,  no.  2;  RNIB;  22423 

The  inner  1 ight,  op.  59,  no.  3;  RNIB;  22706 

Wohin?;  RNIB;  22560 

Strauss,  R.    Wie  sollten  wir  geheim  sie  halten,  op.  19,  no.  k;  high 
voice;  HC;  22793 

Stravinsky,  I.     Symphony  of  psalms;  soprano;  HC;  22803 
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FOLKSONGS 


Landeck,  B.     Folk  songs  of  the  Americas;  voice;  HC;  22311 
Okum,  M.,  compiler.     Something  to  sing  about;  voice;  HC ;  22065 
Sechak,  S.    Shenandoah ;  piano;  HC;  22825 
West,  H.     Five  hundred  mi les ;  piano;  HC ;  22827 
Various  composer.     Legit  fake  book;  HC;  22705 

A  collection  of  dance  music  arranged  for  small  combos. 

CHORAL 

Faure,  G.     Requiem;  SATB  with  soprano  and  baritone  solos  and  piano 
reduction;  HC;  22817 

Although  written  as  a  memorial  to  the  death  of  Faure's  parents, 
this  Requiem  does  not  speak  of  the  torment  of  death.     It  tells 
of  the  peace  and  quiet  that  death  brings  and  maintains  a  deep 
religious  conviction  throughout. 

Krenek,  E.    Three  madrigals;  SSA  with  rehearsal  piano;  HC;  22788 
Tomkins,  T.     When  David  heard;  SATB;  RNIB;  22731 

ACCORDION 

C res  ton,  P.    Prelude  and  dance,  op.  69;  HC;  2281^ 
Deiro,  P.    Chanticleer;  HC ;  22187 

A  musical  portrait  of  the  emotional  and  esthetic  significance 
of  the  great  play  "Chanticleer,"  by  Edmond  Postland,  an  eminent 
dramat  i  St . 
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Deiro,  P.    Concerto  in  E;  HC;  22183 

Mi  1 i  tai  re  overture;  HC;  22304 

Tranqui 1 1o;  HC;  22303 

Trieste  overture;  HC;  22302 

Gart,  J.     Poeme;  HC ;  22910 

Lecuona,  E.     Andal ucia ;  HC;  22675 

La  comparsa;  HC ;  22^19 

Malaguena;  HC ;  22417 

Three  transcriptions  originally  written  for  the  piano. 
Ma  1 aguena  has  become  the  most  famous. 

Paganini,  N.     La  companella  ("The  Bell");  HC;  22188 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  N.     The  flight  of  the  bumble-bee;  APH;  22682 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Beethoven,  L.  van.    Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  no.  1;  for  2  violins,  viola, 

viol incello;  RNIB;  22837 

One  of  six  quartets  written  in  1800  during  Beethoven's 
first  creative  period,  revealing  the  new  attitudes, 
techniques  and  nuances  of  expression. 

Scherzo  (from  "Piano  Sonata,"  op.  2,  no.  3);  IBSSS; 
22676 

Grieg,  E.    Ase's  death,  op.  46;  IBSSS;  22664 

A  poignant  elegy  for  muted  strings  that  accompanies  Ase's  death 
in  Ibsen^s  play  "Peer  Gynt." 

Konrad,  H.     Lingering  thoughts;   IBSSS;  22526 
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VIOLIN 


Bach,  J.     Konzert  II   in  E  major;  IBSSS;  22693 

One  of  the  earliest  written  concertos  which  is  still  used  in 
present-day  repertoires.     It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  con- 
certo style— the  first  and  last  movements  fast,  the  middle  slow 
and  lyrical . 

Becker,  J.    Romanza ;  APH ;  21026 

Beriot,  C.     Fantasie  ou  scene  de  ballet,  op.  100;  IBSSS;  22^56 

Bloch,  J.    Valsette;  IBSSS;  21032 

Brahms,  J.     Concerto  in  D  major,  op.  77;  HC;  22123 

The  only  concerto  for  violin  by  Brahms.     It  is  very  difficult 
yet  popular. 

Dancla,  C.    Quatrieme  symphonie,  op.  98;  IBSSS;  22527 
Debussy,  C.     La  fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin;  IBSSS;  21^85 

L'enfant  prodigue;  IBSSS;  22524  v n 

Demuth,  J.    Petit  chanson  d' amour,  op.  10,  no.  8;  IBSSS;  22500 
Drdla,  F.    Souvenir;  IBSSS;  2260A 
Faucheux,  A.     Re very;  APH;  21021 
Faure,  G.     Berceuse  in  D,  op.  16;  RNIB;  21961 
Fischer,  A.     Barcarolle;  APH;  21037 
Freising,  J.     Playful  rockets;  IBSSS;  22^*69 
Cannes,  L.    Gypsy  dance;  IBSSS;  22516 

German,  E.    Morris  dance  (from  "Henry  VIII");  IBSSS;  22508 
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German,  E.     Shepherds'  dance  (from  "Henry  VI  I  I");  IBSSS;  22509 

Torch  dance  (from  "Henry  VIII");  IBSSS;  22510 

Gillet,  E.     Entr'acte  gavotte;   IBSSS;  22600 

Godard,  B.     Canzonetta,  op.  35,  no.  3;   IBSSS;  22562 

Goens,  D.  van.     Scherzo ,  op.   12,  no.  2;   IBSSS;  21035 

Gounod,  C.    Ave  Maria;  IBSSS;  22522 

A  transcription  of  Gounod's  most  famous  song,  originally 
written  for  voice  and  piano. 

Waltz;  APH;  21655 

From  Gounod's  famous  opera  "Faust." 

Grieg,  E.    Ase's  death;  IBSSS;  22520 

Berceuse,  op.  38;  APH;  2268? 

Dance-caprice;  IBSSS;  22523 

Gungl,  J.    Oberlandler;  IBSSS;  22505 

Hahn.     Home  sweet  home;   IBSSS;  22506 

Handel,  G.     Largo;  IBSSS;  22518 

This  famous  instrumental  transcription  was  originally  written 
as  an  aria,  "Ombra  Mai  Fu,"  in  the  now  forgotten  opera  Xerxes . 

Sonata  6  in  E  major;  IBSSS;  22519 
Harris,  A.     Fantasie  "Alexis':';  IBSSS;  22517 

Fantasie  "Annie  Laurie";   IBSSS;  22568 
Hauser,  M.     Ungarischer,  op.  29,  no.  6;  IBSSS;  2251^ 

Vi 1 lage  song,  op.  29,  no.  5;  APH;  2098? 
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Huber,  arranged  by  Mittell.     Suave  melody,  op.  99,  no.  2;  APH ;  21024 

Jarnefelt,  A.     Berceuse;  RNIB;  22390 

Kreisler,  F.     Pol ichlnel le  "Serenade";  IBSSS;  22504 

Lagye,  B.     Le  r^ve  d ' un  ange,  op.  18;  APH;  21179 

Romance,  op.  20;  APH;  21161 

Leonard,  H.     Souvenir  de  Haydn,  op.  2;  IBSSS;  22503 

Marie,  G.     La  ci nquanta i ne ;  APH;  21156 

One  of  a  number  of  melodious  pieces  written  by  this  lesser 
known  French  composer.    This  one  became  immensely  popular. 

Martini,  G.     Gavotte;  IBSSS;  22466 

Mascagni,  P.     Intermezzo  sinfonico;  IBSSS;  22467 

In  the  one-act  opera  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  the  opening 
takes  place  in  a  public  square  of  a  Sicilian  village  on 
Easter  morning.    This  famous  " I ntermezzo"--wi th  its  serene 
and  spiritual  mus ic--projects  the  Easter  spirit. 

Massenet,  J.     Eleqie  des  Erinnyes,  op.   10,  no.  5;  APH;  21034 

Meditation;  HC;  22815 

This  celebrated  piece  from  "Thais"  is  a  regular  in  the 
repertoire  of  violinists. 

Prelude  (from  "Herod i ade") ;  IBSSS;  22464 

Mendelssohn,  F.     Spring  song  (from  "Song  without  Words");  IBSSS;  22465 

Moffat,  A.    Album  of  twelve  pieces;  IBSSS;  22501 

Mozart,  W.     Eine  kleine  nachtmusik;  string  quartet;  HC;  22081 

Minuet  (from  the  E  flat  Symphony,  K.  16);  IBSSS;  22507 
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tiusin,  0.    Mazurka  de  concert;  IBSSS;  22597 


Papfni,  G. 


Hope  march;  IBSSS;  22521 


Pierne,  G. 


Serenade;   tBSSS;  22^63 


Pleyel,  I. 


Duet  no.  k,  op.  8;   (BSSS;  22512 


Duet  no.  5,  op.  8;   IBSSS;  22598 


Popper,  D.     Gavotte,  op.  23,  no.  2;  IBSSS;  22595 

Poznanski ,   I.     Romance  no.  3;   IBSSS;  22591 

Prume,  F.     La  melancol ie,  op.   1;   IBSSS;  2259^ 

Rehfeld,  F.     Spanlshcher  tanz,  op.  58,  no.  1;  IBSSS;  22593 

Sa i nt-Saens ,  C.     Third  concerto  for  violin,  op.  61;   IBSSS;  21046 

Saxy,  R.     Encore;   IBSSS;  22^99 

Schubert,  F.     L'Abei 1 le;  IBSSS;  22596 


Quintet  in  A,  op.  114  ("The  Trout");  HC;  22058 

The  only  important  quintet  in  the  entire  repertoire  which 
includes  a  double  bass.    The  composition  is  also  one  of 
Schubert's  most  lovable  works  because  of  its  haunting 
melodies  and  its  consistent  light  spirit. 

Serenade ,  op.  51,  no.   1;   IBSSS;  22603 

Wiegenl ied  (four  violins);   IBSSS;  22601 


Traumerei   (four  violins);   IBSSS;  22513 

"Traumerei"  or  "Dreaming"  is  number  7  of  Scenes  from 
Ch i 1 dhood ,  op.  15,  a  suite  for  piano.     It  is  probably  the 
most  popular  piece  in  this  set,  and  familiar  in  many 
transcriptions. 


Schumann, 


R.     Slumber  song;  APH ;  21024 
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Sevcik,  0.    Shifting,  op.  8;  IBSSS;  MT-885I 

Preparatory  scale  studies  for  the  violin. 
Sontag,  arranged  by  Mittell.    The  Alpine  maid's  Sunday;  APH;  21159 
Tartrni,  G.    Sonata  in  G  minor;  HP;  22617 

Tchaikowsky ,  P.    Nur  wer  die  sehnsucht  kennt  ("None  but  the  weary 

(lonely)  heart");  IBSSS;  22599 

The  melody  of  this  familiar  song  describes  the  melancholia 
afflicting  the  composer  at  that  time  (I869). 

Tertis,  L.    The  Londonderry  air;  RNIB;  2238^ 

Valdez,  C.    Serenade  du  tsigane  ("Gypsy  Serenade");  IBSSS;  22511 

Vogrich,  M.     Dans  les  bois  ("The  Voice  in  the  Woods");  HP;  22626 

Wagner,  R.    Walther's  prize-song  (from  "Die  Mei sters i nger") ;  IBSSS; 
22502 

Wieniawski,  H.     Kujawiak;  IBSSS;  22^61 

A  variety  of  the  mazurka  which  got  its  name  from  the  Kuawy 
district  of  Poland  where  it  was  popular. 

CELLO 

Beethoven,  L.  van.     Sonata  in  F,  op.  5,  no.  1;  HC;  22071 


Sonata 

in 

G  minor 

,  op.  5; 

HC;  22012 

Sonata 

in 

A,  op. 

69;  HC; 

21660 

Sonata 

i  n 

C,  op. 

102,  no. 

1;  HC;  21659 

Sonata 

in 

D,  op. 

102,  no. 

2;  HC;  2207^ 
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Beethoven,  L.  van.     (annotation  for  Sonatas  listed  on  last  page) 


Beethoven  wrote  only  five  sonatas  for  cello  which  are 
listed  here.    The  first  two,  op.  5  in  F  major  and  G 
minor,  were  written  early  (1795).    The  third,  in  A  major, 
op.  69,  is  the  greatest  of  these  sonatas  written  in  I809. 
The  last  two,  op.  102  in  C  major  and  D  major,  were 
written  in  I8I5. 

Chopin,  arranged  by  Piatigorsky.    Nocturne  in  C  sharp  minor  (cello  part 

only)  ;  HC;  22078 

Faure,  G.    Apres  un  reve;  HC;  22096 

One  of  Faure's  earliest  songs  and  probably  his  most  famous. 
This  is  a  melody  of  extraordinary  sensitivity  and  grace  which 
has  enjoyed  many  and  varied  transcriptions. 

Goltermann,  G.     Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.   14;  HC;  22075 

Kreutzer,  R.     22  studies  for  eel lo;  HC;  MT-22069 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  N.     Flight  of  the  bumble-bee;  HC;  22186 

Romberg,  B.     Concerto  no.  2  in  D,  op.  3;  HC;  22004 

Saint-Saens,  C.     La  cygne  ("The  Swan");  IBSSS;  22663 

This  piece,  number  8  of  Carnival  of  Animals,  has  become 
very  famous  and  is  often  played  apart  from  the  suite.  A 
serene  melody  of  grace  and  beauty,  describing  the  gentle 
movement  of  a  swan  in  peaceful  waters. 

Schumann,  R.     Adagio  und  allegro,  op.  70;  HC;  22005 

Fantas  ie-stucke,  op.  73;  HC;  22006 

Stiicke  im  volkston,  op.   102;  HC;  22007 
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QUI  TAR 

Bay,  M.    Mel  Bay  modern  guitar  method,  grades  2  &  3;  HC;  22768  &  22769 

Economides,  G.    The  study  of  the  guitar,  vol.  1;  HC;  MT-22if00 

A  simplified  study  of  the  guitar  in  30  lessons. 

Guiliani,  M.  et  al .     Etudes  pour  la  guitare,  op.  1;  HC;  MT-22^32 

Book  1,  120  exercises  for  the  right  hand  and  16  exercises 
for  the  left. 

FLUTE 

Anderson,  A.     Schule  der  virtuositat;  HC ;  22185 

Bach,  J.  S.    Three  sonatas  for  flute  and  piano;  HC;  221^5 

Bloch,  E.    Suite  modale  for  flute  and  piano;  HC;  221^8 

Burton,  E.    Sonatina  for  flute  and  piano;  HC ;  22U3 

Chaminade,  C.     Concertino  for  flute  and  piano,  op.  107;  HC;  22137 

RECORDER 

Bramley,  B.    A  garland  of  melodies;  RNIB;  2256^ 

A  collection  of  more  than  70  pieces  arranged  for  the  treble 
recorder.     Selections  from  the  symphony  and  the  opera;  favor- 
ite hymns  and  familiar  folksongs  are  included. 

Dvorak,  A.    Tunes  from  the  music  of  Antonin  Dvorak;  RNIB;  21969 

Kaestner,  H.     Little  duets  of  old  masters,  book  2;  RNIB;  22838 

Simpson,  C.     Christmas  carols  for  recorders  (with  words);  HC;  22799 
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Simpson,  C.     Elizabethan  and  Shakespearean  musicke  for  the  recorder; 
HC;  22820 


CORNET 

Edwards  S  Hovey.     Edwards-Hovey  method,  book  1;  HC ;  22128 
Hering,  S.     2k  advanced  etudes  for  the  trumpet  or  cornet;  HC;  2275^ 
Kinyon,  J.    Stepping  stones  to  band  performance;  HC;  22^58 
Walters,  H.    Marches  of  fame  for  band;  HC;  22789 

SAXOPHONE 

Braga,  G.    Angel 's  serenade;  alto  sax;  APH;  210^0 

Handel,  G.     Quatri theme  sonate;  alto  sax;  HC ;  22090 

Jacquet,  I.     Illinois  Jacquet  modern  tenor  saxophone  solos;  sax  part 
only;  HC;  22088 

Trukin,  M.    Sonata  for  alto  saxophone  and  piano;  HC;  22092 

BAND 

Bennett,  H.    Mil Itary  escort  march;  APH;  220^8 
Lang,  P.    Scoring  for  the  band;  HC ;  MT-22735 

Scoring  for  the  band  workbook;  HC;  22816 

I 
I 
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TRUMPET 

Arban.    Arban's  complete  conservatory  method;  HC;  22181 
Nagel ,  R.     Baroque  music  for  trumpet;  HC;  22147 

ORCHESTRA 

Bach,  J.  S.    Arioso;  small  orchestra;  IBSSS;  22660 

Bizet,  G.  L'Arlesienne  suite  no.  1;  full  orchestra  with  piano;  IBSSS; 
Brahms,  J.    Wiegenl ied;  IBSSS;  2205^ 

A  melodic  gem,  this  highly  popular  work  is  better  known  as 
"Cradle  Song." 

Chopin,  F.    2  preludes,  op.  28,  nos.  6  &  7;  IBSSS;  21671 
Cui,  C.    Orientale;  small  orchestra;  IBSSS;  22525 
Jurey,  E.     Gypsy  dance;  APH ;  21986 
Rameau,  J.     Suite  in  G;  APH;  21214 

Saint-Saens,  C.  Bacchanale  (from  "Samson  and  Delilah");  IBSSS;  22528 
Sibelius,  J.    Valse  triste;  IBSSS;  227^1 

MUSIC  LITERATURE 

Machlis,  J.    The  enjoyment  of  music;  HC;  22807 

A  widely  used  music  appreciation  text  which  offers  an  intro 
duction  to  perceptive  listening. 
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Puccini,  G.    Madama  Butterfly  (libretto);  HC;  22369 

This  musical  tragedy,  in  2  acts,  is  one  of  Puccini's  most 
famous  operas. 

Rensin,  H.     Basic  course  in  music;  HC;  22791 

Designed  to  help  in  building  a  background  for  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  music. 

Strauss,  R.     Per  rosenkaval ier  (libretto);  HC;  22370 

A  charming  comedy  set  to  masterfully  written  music. 

MUSIC  THEORY 

Aaron,  M.     Michael  Aaron  adult  piano  course,  2  vols.;  HC;  MT-22809 

Adams,  E.    An  introduction  to  musical  understanding,  7  vols.;  HC; 
MT- 19802 

Alchin,  C.    Appl led  harmony,  parts  1  &  2;  5  vols.;  APH ;  MT-10915 

Anderson,  A.     Practical  orchestration,  7  vols.;  HC ;  MT-22808 

A  textbook  which  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  instru- 
ments commonly  used  in  the  orchestra  and  those  that  are  rarely 
used,  such  as  tenor  banjo,  guitar,  and  cimbalon. 

Atkisson,  H.     Basic  counterpoint,  3  vols.;  HC;  MT-18886 

Baxter,  W.     Basic  studies  in  music,  5  vols.;  HC 

Benward,  B.    Workbook  in  advanced  ear  training  and  sight  singing,  6  vols.; 
HC;  MT-22316 

Buck,  P.     Unfigured  harmony,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-8971 
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Bush,  A.     Strict  counterpoint  in  Palestrina  style,  1  vol.;  RNIB; 
MT-10911 

earner,  M.     Contemporary  harmony,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-11268 

Christ  &  Delone.    Materials  and  structures  of  music;  HC 

Workbook  for  book  1,      vols.;  MT-21215 
Book  2,  12  vols. 

Workbook  for  book  2,  4  vols. 

Cowell,  H.    New  musical  resources,  3  vols.;  HC;  MT-22201 

Diemente,  E.    Musical  anthology,  part  1,  1  vol.;  HC;  MT-2283^ 

An  anthology  of  musical  examples  from  the  works  of  Dufay, 
Isaac,  Lassus,  etc.     Designed  for  use  in  first-year  theory 
analysis. 

Diller,  A.     First  theory  book,  3  vols.;  APH;  MT-IO898 

Fish,  A.,  et  al.     Sight  singing  and  ear  training,  h  vols.;  HC;  MT-22683 

Gladstone,  F.    A  treatise  on  strict  counterpoint,  part  1,  2  vols.; 
part,  1  vol.;  APH;  MT-b9^6 

Green,  D.     Form  in  tonal  music,  13  vols.;  HC ;  MT-11378 

Greenish,  A.     Dictionary  of  musical  terms,  part,  3  vols.;  RNIB;  MT-I986O 

Harder,  P.     Basic  materials  in  music  theory,  2  vols.;  HC;  MT-12992 

Harmonic  materials  in  tonal  music,  p?rt  1,  8  vols.;  HC; 
MT-22766 

Hindemith,  P.     Elementary  training  for  musicians,  6  vols.;  HC;  MT-l8^71 

Hirschberg,  D.     Scales  and  chords  are  fun,  books  1  S  2,  2  vols.;  HC; 
MT-22315 

Technic  is  fun,  book  1,  1  vol.;  HC;  MT-22835 
Hoffman,  A.     Basic  elements  of  music  theory,  1  vol.;  HC;  MT-22818 
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Hunter,  H.    Grammar  of  music,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-11277 

Kennan,  K.     Counterpoint,  7  vols.;  HC;  MT-221^2 

Technique  of  orchestration,  11  vols.;  HC;  MT- 12911 
Workbook,  2  vols.;  HC;  MT-1291^ 

Kitson,  C.    Applied  strict  counterpoint,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-11328 

Counterpoint  for  beginners,  11vol.;  RNIB;  MT-11329 

Invertible  counterpoint  and  canon,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT- 11333 

The  elements  of  fugal  construction,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-11331 

Krenek,  E.     Studies  in  counterpoint  (based  on  the  "Twelve-tone 
Technique") ,  1  vol . ;  RNIB;  MT- 10910 

Lang,  P.     Scoring  for  the  band,  6  vols.;  HC;  MT-22735 
Workbook,  3  vols.;  HC 

Laycock  S  Nordgren.     First  year  music  theory,  5  vols.;  HC 

Lehman,  P.    Tests  and  measurements  in  music,  3  vols.;  HC;  MT-22773 

Lieberman,  M.     Ear  training  and  sight  singing,  8  vols.;  HC;  MT-20500 

Macpherson,  S.    Melody  and  harmony,  k  vols.;  RNIB;  MT-11323 

Form  in  music,  3  vols.;  RNIB;  MT- 112^4 

Rudiments  of  music,  1  vol.;  RNIB;  MT-96O5 

McHose,  A.     Contrapuntal  harmonic  technique,  ]k  vols.;  HC;  MT-20686 

Morgan,  H.    Music  in  American  education,  1  vol.;  HC 

Morris,  R.     Foundations  of  practical  harmony  and  counterpoint,  1  vol.; 
RNIB;  MT-9611 

Morris  &  Ferguson.     Preparatory  exercises  in  score  reading,  3  vols.; 

HC;  MT-19ol^ 
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Music  Educators  National  Conference.    Music  curriculum  in  secondary 

schools,  h  vols.;  HC;  MT-95^^ 

The  music  teacher  and  public 
relations,  1  vol . ;  HC 

Music  in  the  senior  high  school, 
3  vols. ;  HC;  MT-95a» 

Norden,  H.     Form:  the  silent  language,  3  vols.;  HC 

Nordholm  S  John.     Learning  music;  HC;  MT-22839 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  music,  designed  for  the  class- 
room teacher. 

Oldroyd,  G.    The  technique  and  spirit  of  fugue,  k  vols.;  RNIB;  MT-11269 
Orem,  N.    Harmony  book  for  beginners,  2  vols.;  APH;  MT-96OO 
Ottman,  R.    Advanced  harmony,  6  vols.  &  3  tapes;  HC;  MT- 17933 

Elementary  harmony,  3  vols.  &  3  tapes;  HC;  MT-II568 
Music  for  sight  singing  (2d  ed.),  5  vols.;  HC;  MT-20288 
Pace,  R.    Music  for  piano,  book  3,  1  vol.;  HC;  MT-22066 
Piston,  W.    Harmony,  k  vols.;  HP;  MT-1775^ 

Pointer  System,  Inc.     Developing  left  hand  rhythm, (organ) ,  1  vol.;  HC; 

MT-22it38 

Rudolph,  M.    The  grammar  of  conducting,  1  vol.;  HC;  MT-22666 

Read  on  five  open-reel  magnetic  tapes  with  braille  diagrams. 

Salzer,  E.     Structual  hearing,  7  vols.;  HC;  MT-21983 

Siegmeister,  E.    A  workbook  for  harmony  and  melody,  3  vols.;  HC; 

MT-22688 

Tapper,  T.     First  year  harmony,  2  vols.;  APH;  MT-IO9OO 
Second  year  harmony,  2  vols.;  APH;  MT-11300 
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Thompson,  J.    Third  grade  velocity  studies,  1  vol.;  HP;  MT-22067 

A  collection  of  50  etudes  from  the  works  of  Berens,  Bertini, 
etc. 

Ulrich,  H.    Music,  a  design  for  listening,  3d  ed.,  13  vols.;  HC; 
MT-22767 

Vernazza,  M.     Basic  materials  for  the  piano  student,  3  vols.;  HC; 
MT- 18083 

Wagner,  J.     Orchestration,  l^t  vols.;  HC;  MT-21982 

Wedge,  G.    Appl ied  harmony,  books  1  &  2,  5  vols.;  MT- 11304  &  MT-11307 

Wildman,  A.     Belwin  organ  course,  books  1  &  2,  2  vols.;  MT-22434  & 
MT-22435 

Various  authors.    Music  education  for  elementary  school  children,  2  vols.; 

HC;  MT- 11291 

POPULAR  MUSIC 

Albrecht,  E. ,  et  al.     Elmer's  tune;  voice  with  piano  and  guitar;  HC; 

21480 

Bacharach  &  David.     Promises,  promises;  HC;  22824 

From  the  Broadway  musical  bearing  the  same  name. 

Berlin,   I.    Al 1  al one ;  voice  and  piano;  HC;  22751 

One  of  several  ballades  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Berlin's 
love  for  Ellin  Mackay,  whom  he  later  married. 

Bjorn,  F.    The  alley  cat  song;  piano  with  words;  HC;  22406 

Bricusse,  L.    Talk  to  the  animals;  piano;  HC;  22403 

Brown,  N.     Broadway  rhythm  (from  "Broadway  Rhythm  of  1936'".');  voice;  RNIB; 
22386 
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Brown  &  Henderson.    Let's  call  it  a  day  (fox  trot);  votes;  RNIB;  2238? 
Chinn,  N.,  et  al .     Co-co;  RNIB;  22737 

Collins,  J.    Amazing  grace;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22^14 
Costa,  D.     I  can't  believe  I'm  losing  you;  HC;  22^05 

Parrel  1,  W. ,  et  al .     Could  it  be  forever;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22571 

Ham,  P.,  et  al .    Without  you;  RNIB;  22738 

John,  E.,  et  al .     Rocket  man;  voice  and  piano;  RNIB;  22570 

King,  C,  et  al.    At  the  club;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22669 

McLean,  D.     Vincent ;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22668 

Nash,  J.     I  can  see  clearly  now;  voice;  RNIB;  22871 

Okum,  M.     Selections  from  "Great  Songs  of  the  Sixties";  voice  with  piano; 
HC;  22557 

O'Sullivan,  R.    Alone  again;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22^13 

Ooh-wakka-doo-wakka-day ;  RNIB;  22772 
Parks,  C.     Somethin'  stupid;  HC ;  22^04 
Robinson,  E.     Black  and  white;  voice;  RNIB;  22737 

Smith,  E.    Oh,  Babe,  what  would  you  say?;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22670 

That  lucky  old  sun;  HC;  22684 
Starkey,  R.     Back  off,  boogaloo;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22572 
Stott,  L.     Chirpy,  chirpy,  cheep  cheep;  voice;  RNIB;  22739 
Young,  N.     Heart  of  gold;  voice  with  piano;  RNIB;  22^115 
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The  Music  Services  Unit  is  happy  to  announce  the  availability  of  12 
collections  of  popular  tunes  reproduced  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.     The  books  have  been  embossed  using  the 
melody  chord  system,  melody  line  only.     This  music  may  be  used  for 
any  musical   instrument.     Each  volume  consists  of  50  titles  and  has 
been  cataloged  by  the  first  title  in  the  book.     The  titles  of  the 
12  volumes  are  listed,  together  with  selected  titles  from  each. 

Ac-cent-chu-ate  the  positive  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  2278? 
Babal u 

Beyond  the  blue  horizon 
Dancing  in  the  dark 
Ebb  tide 
Easter  parade 
St.  Louis  blues 
Alfredo  boy  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22786 
Al i ce  bl ue  gown 
Enjoy  yourself 
I'll  never  smile  again 
La  cucaracha 
Lady  of  Spain 
Night  and  day 
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All  alone  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  2278^ 

Days  of  wine  and  roses 

Frosty  the  snowman 

I'll  see  you  In  my  dreams 

Lara's  theme  (from  "Dr.  Zhivago") 

September  song 

Tennessee  wal tz 
All  by  myself  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22779 

A1 legheny  moon 

81 ue  Danube  wal tz 

Beautiful  brown  eyes 

Lazy  river 

Let's  fall   in  love 

No  other  love 
American  beauty  rose  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22781 

Button  up  your  overcoat 

Honeysuckle  rose 

How  are  things  in  Glocca  Morra? 

In  the  sti 1 1  of  the  night 

I  got  plenty  of  nuttin' 

Unchained  melody 
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Anchors  aweigh  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22778 

By  the  light  of  the  silvery  moon 

Drink  to  me  only  v/ith  thine  eyes 

Fools  rush  in 

Lullaby  of  Broadway 

Sweet  Georgia  Brown 

Unforgettable 
And  this  is  my  beloved  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22776 

The  donkey  serenade 

Do  nothing  till  you  hear  from  me 

Mood  indigo 

Smoke  gets  in  your  eyes 
Them  there  eyes 

When  the  saints  go  marching  in 
Annie  Laurie  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22785 
Anniversary  song 
Anniversary  waltz 
Be  my  love 
Moonl ight  serenade 
Some  enchanting  evening 
There's  no  business  like  show  business 
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Are  you  from  Di^ie  and  other  songs;  CNtB;  22780 
Down  by  the  old  mtll  stream 
Down  by  the  river  sfde 
Granada 

Love  is  a  many  splendored  thing 

The  sound  of  music 

Till  the  end  of  t  ime 
As  long  as  he  needs  me  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22777 

As  time  goes  by 

A  tisket  a  tasket 

Bewi  tched 

Home  on  the  range 

Standing  on  the  corner 

Tip-toe  thru  the  tulips 
At  the  end  of  the  road  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  22782 

Autumn  in  New  York 

Fly  me  to  the  moon 

My  foolish  valentine 

Strike  up  the  band 

Young  at  heart 

Raindrops  keep  fall  in'  on  my  head 
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Summer  rain  and  other  songs;  CNIB;  llllS 


Alf  ie 

Light  my  fire 
Ode  to  Bi 1 ly  Joe 
This  is  my  song 
To  sir,  with  1 ove 
Two  for  the  road 


"New  Instrumental  Music  Teaching  Aid" 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress,  announces  a  collection  of  instructional  packages 
to  assist  blind  and  partially-sighted  students  in  learning  instrumental 
music--The  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music.     Each  package  consists  of 
four  separate  parts:    a  tape  recording  of  a  musical  selection,  the 
braille  transcription,  the  publisher's  print  edition,  and  an  enlarged 
copy  of  the  print  edition.     Instruction  is  for  wind,  brass,  string, 
and  percussion  instruments  at  the  intermediate  (junior  high  school) 
level  of  competence.     Compositions  often  played  at  competitions  and 
concerts  have  been  chosen. 

The  tape  recording  on  a  5-inch  reel   is  played  at  the  speed 
of  7-1/2  ips.    The  music  is  recorded  in  three  sections.    The  student 
reads  the  braille  or  large  print  copy  as  he  listens  to  section  1  of  the 
tape,  which  presents  short  segments  of  the  solo  at  a  reduced  tempo. 
Segment  by  segment  the  solo  is  learned  and  memorized.    A  metronome  is 
recorded  along  with  the  solo  to  provide  a  constant  reference  point. 
Then,  moving  along  to  section  2,  the  recording  presents  the  entire  solo 
without  any  stops.    The  student  is  able  to  listen  to  a  model  of  how  the 
solo  should  sound  as  it  Is  practiced.     Finally,  section  3  of  the  record- 
ing adds  the  piano  accompaniment.    The  student  hears  the  full  tonal 
effect  of  the  solo  just  as  it  is  performed. 
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If  you  are  interested  in 
please  write  to  the  Music  Services 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 


borrowing  any  selection  listed, 
Unit,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  205^2. 


WOODWIND  INSTRUMENTS 
Flute 

Gretchaninof f ,  A.     First  waltz;  vol.  11 
Handel,, G.  F,    Minuet ;  vol.  13 
Kohler,  E.     Barcarol 1 e ;  vol.  12 
Mozart,  W.  A.    Minuetto;  vol.  7 
Telemann,  G.  P.    Sonat  ina;  vol.  8 

Oboe 

Amani,  N.    Minuet ;  vol .  48 
Cui,  C.    Orientale;  vol.  hS 
Locatelli,  P.     Cantabi le;  vol.  hj 
Mendelssohn,  F.    On  wi  ngs  of  song ;  vol.  ^9 
Tchaikowsky,  P.     Chants  sans  parole;  vol.  50 
Bassoon 

Bach,  J.  S.    Two  minuets;  vol.  53 
Beethoven,  L.  van.     Scherzo ;  vol.  55 
Handel,  G.  F.     Bourree;  vol.  51 
Haydn,  J.    Theme;  vol.  52 
Mozart,  W.  A.    Minuetto;  vol.  5^ 
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Clarinet 
Bach,  J.  S.     S  iiifori  la  ;  vol.  16 
Barret,  A.  M.     Chansonette ;  vol.  1 
Gretchaninoff ,  A.     Song  of  the  dawn;  vol.  2 
La  Forrest,  H.     Sabbath  chimes;  vol.  14 
Wendland,  A.  F.     Step  1 ively ;  vol.  15 

Alto  Saxphone 
Gretchaninoff,  A.    At  the  hearth;  vol.  5 
Handel,  G.  F.     Largo  and  al legro;  vol.  21 
Mozart,  W.  A.    Minuet ;  vol.  6 
Ostransky,  L.     Introduction  and  rondo;  vol. 
Poulain,  S.     Melodie;  vol.  22 

Tenor  Saxophone 
Brahms,  J.    Wal tz;  vol. 
Dvorak,  A.     Slavonic  dance;  vol.  k3 
Marie,  G.     La  cinquantaine;  vol.  hS 
Schumann,  R.    The  wild  horseman ;  vol.  hZ 
Santa  Lucia;  vol .  h] 
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BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 
Trumpet 
VanderCook.     Lily;  vol .  25 
Lyra;  vol .  24 
Mira;  vol .  23 
Williams,  E.  S.    Wyal us  i  ng ;  vol. 

Wi nema ;  vol .  9 

French  Horn 
Bakaleinikoff ,  V.     Cavat  ina ;  vol.  30 
Corelli,  A.    Gavotte;  vol.  28 

Sarabande ;  vol .  27 
Mendelssohn,  F.    Andante;  vol.  26 
Weber,  C.  von.    Adag io;  vol.  29 

Trombone 
Handel,  G.  F.    Vivace;  vol.  18 
Faure,  G.    After  a  dream;  vol.  3 
Ostransky,  L.     Spanish  dance;  vol.  h 
Rimsky-Korsakof f ,  N.    Al legro  vivace;  vol.  19 
Tchaikowsky,  P.   I.    Valse  sentimentale;  vol.  17 
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Bari  tone 
Schubert,  F,    Melody;  vol.  32 
Senaile,  J.  B.    A1 legro  spfritoso;  vol. 
Smith,  L.  B.    Andante  con  moto;  vol.  31 
Conqueror;  vol .  33 
Fidel Ity;  vol .  3^ 

Tuba 

Bell,  W.    Melodious  etude;  vol.  38 
Russian  medley;  vol .  39 
The  tubaman;  vol .  37 

Buchtel ,  F.  L.    Asleep  in  the  deep;  vol. 

Handel,  G.  F.    Honor  and  arms;  vol.  36 

STRING  INSTRUMENTS 
Viol  in 

Applebaum,  S.    Theme  and  variations;  vol 

Two  guitars;  vol .  58 
Bartok,  B.     Hungarian  suite;  vol.  60 
Mozart,  W.  A.    Serenade;  vol.  56 
Schumann,  R.     Soldiers  march;  vol.  57 
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Viola 

Offenbach,  J.    Barcarol  1&;  vol.  62' 

Schumann,  R.    Traumerei ;  vol.  61 

Verdi,  G.     La  donna  e  mobile  "Rigoletto";  vol. 
Beautiful  heaven;  vol .  63 
Black  hawk  waltz;  vol .  6A 

Cel  lo 

Applebaum,  S.     Come  to  the  sea;  vol.  68 
Bach,  J.  S.    Minuet ;  vol .  66 
Beethoven,  L.  van.     Sonatina  in  G;  vol.  67 
Beriot,  C.     In  the  Swiss  Alps;  vol.  69 
dementi,  M.     Rondo ;  vol.  70 

String  Bass 
Abaco,  E.  F.     Grave;  vol.  73 
Beethoven,  L.  van.    Sonat ina ;  vol.  7^ 
Isaac  S  Lewis.     Country  gardens ;  vol.  71 
Marcel lo,  B.    Sonatina  in  F  major;  vol.  72 
Russell,  A.    Chaconne;  vol.  75 
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PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 
Snare  Drums 
Harr,  H.  W.    The  chief;  vol.  76 

The  commodore;  vol .  79 
The  drummer's  melange;  vol 
Prentice,  H.  F.    The  hucksters;  vol.  78 
Clown  foolery;  vol .  77 

Instruments  Played  With  a  Mallet 
Erickson,  F.    Marching  be! Is;  vol.  84 
German,  E.    Morris  dance;  vol.  82 
Green,  G.  H.    Arabian  minute  dance;  vol 
Kreisler,  F.     Love ' s  j oy ;  vol.  81 
Offenbach,  J.    Barcarol 1 e ;  vol.  85 
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To  factirtate  locating  articles  in  the  braille  issues 
of  The  New  Braille  Musician  and  to  inform  the  sighted  reader 
about  articles  from  print  periodicals  which  were  made  available 
to  blind  readers,  the  following  contents  pages  are  presented 
chronolog  ical ly . 
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JULY/AUGUST  1972 


"How  to  Get  That  Music  Published"  Leonard  Feist 

Mus  ic  Journal ,  May  1972 

"Which  Cadenza  Does  Rubinstein  Play"  Paul  Hertetendy 

High  Fidel ity,  May  1972 

"Blind  Children  Need  Training,  Not  Sympathy  .  .   .  .Muriel  Mooney 
Music  Educators  Journal,  April  1972 

"Blinded  at  63,   I  Can  Still  Learn"  Miriam  H.  Lipman 

Music  Educators  Journal,  April  1972 

"An  Interview  with  Andre  Watts"  Alison  Fahrer 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  April -May  1972 

"Listening  to  Debussy"  James  Goodfriend 

Stereo  Review,  April  1972 

"Erik  Satie"  Gwendoline  Harper 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  February-March  1972 

"Jerome  Kern"    .Alfred  Simon 

Stereo  Review,  July  1972 

Braille  Music  Review  Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "If,"  words  and  music  by  David  Gates. 
Published  by  Screen  Gems — Columbia  Music,  Inc. 
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SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER  1972 


"Johannes  Brahms"    James  Goodfriend 

Stereo  Review,  August  1972 

"Brahms  Chorale  Preludes"    Frances  Heusinkfeld 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  June-July  1972 

"Music  for  Blind  Children"  Evelyn  Kirkland 

Addenda  to  "Blinded  at  63,  I  Can  Still  Learn.  .Miriam  H.  Lipman 
New  Brail le  Musician,  July-August  1972 

"Lest  You  Forget"  John  Detwiler 

Preview  of  the  Coming  Season's  Recordings 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  September  1972 

"Musical  Cook  Book"  Sigmund  Spaeth 

Mus  ic  Journal ,  June  1972 

"What  Ever  Happened  to  Great  Movie  Music?".   .  .Elmer  Bernstein 
High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  July  1972 

"Sing  for  Your  Future"  Betty  G.  Dornan 

NAT  Bui letin,  May-June  1972 

Braille  Music  Review  Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "The  Summer  Knows,"  words  by  Marilyn 
and  Alan  Bergman,  music  by  Michel  Legrand.    Copyright  permission 
given  by  Warner  Brothers  Publications,  Inc. 
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NOVEMBER/DECEMBER  1972 


"Who  Really  Wrote  Beethoven's  Music"  Leo  Haber 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  November  1972 

"The  Star  System — Curse  or  Coup"  Estelle  Gilson 

Mus  ic  Journal ,  October  1972 

"Sir  Georg  Solti"  Stephen  Rubin 

Stereo  Review,  September  1972 

The  Reading  Corner  Mary  Mylecraine 

"Advantages  of  Class  Instruction"  Andree  J.  Brun 

Music  Journal ,  October  1972 

"Jazz  Classics  or  Classical  Jazz"  Robert  C.  Ehle 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  September/October  1972 

"America's  Changing  Tastes  in  Popular  Music"  .  .  .Owen  Lee 
High  Fidel ity,  October  1972 

Braille  Music  Review  Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your 
Face,"  words  and  music  by  Ewan  MacCol 1 .    Published  by 
Stormking  Music  Inc. 
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JANUARY/FEBRUARY  1973 


"Radio  Opera"    Stephen  E.  Rubin 

Stereo  Review,  January  1973 

"So  You're  Going  to  Buy  a  Piano"  Thomas  Porter 

Clavier,  May-June  1972 

"Black  Musicians  in  the  United  States"  Edith  Borroff 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  November- December  1972 

"The  New  Federal  Copyright  Law"    Donny  Hathaway 

High  Fidel ity,  December  1972 

"Johannes  Brahms"    James  Goodfriend 

Stereo  Review,  August  1972 

"Di  Stefano  and  the  Met"  Rudolf  Bing 

High  Fidel ity,  November  1972 

Notice 

Braille  Music  Review  Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "Take  Me  Home,  Country  Roads,"  words 
and  music  by  Bill  Danoff,  Taffy  Nivert,  and  John  Denver.  Copy- 
right permission  granted  by  Cherry  Lane  Music  Co. 
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MARCH/APRIL  1973 


"Bela  Bartok,  Pianist  and  Teacher"    Lajos  Hernadi 

The  American  Music  Teacher,  January  1973 

"The  Influence  of  the  Mexican  American  Culture  Upon  the  Arts"  .... 
The  American  Music  Teacher,  January  1973  Juan  Hernandez 

"Opera  as  Propaganda"  Henry  Pleasants 

Opera  News,  February  10,  1973 

"Tall  Tenor  With  a  Voice  Kissed  by  God"  Irving  Kolodin 

Saturday  Review,  February  1973 

"Computer  Produces  Braille  Music"  Marcellus  Breach 

"Langston  Hughes"  ^^yce  Broadhurst 

The  Reading  Corner  •  Mary  Mylecraine 

"Why  Haven't  Women  Become  Great  Composers"    ... 

Two  answers  by  Judith  Rosen  and  Grace  Rubin-Rabson 
High  Fidelity,  February  1973 

Record  Reviews 

Stereo  Review,  January  1973 

Braille  Music  Review    Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "Coin'  Out  of  My  Head,"  words  and  music 
by  Teddy  Randazzo  and  Bobby  Weinstein.     Copyright  permission  granted 
by  Vogue  Music  Inc. 
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MAY/JUNE  1973 


"My  Boss,  My  Friend"    Bruno  Zirato 

Opera  News,  February  24,  1973 

"Rostropovich— Master  and  Teacher"  Nickolai  Sirkorsky 

The  Instrumentalist,  February  1973 

"Imagination,  the  Neglected  Ally  of  the  Choral  Conductor" 
Musart,  July  1972 

The  Reading  Corner    Mary  Mylecraine 

"Don  Kirschner,  Impressario  of  Pop  Music"   Henry  Pleasants 

Stereo  Review,  March  1973 

"Should  Your  Foot  Tap  at  a  Piano  Recital?"  ....  Brian  Dykstra 
Clavier,  December  1972 

"Play  That  01'  Ragtime  Revival"  Dean  Tudor 

Library  Journal ,  December  1972 

Record  Reviews 

Stereo  Review,  March  1973 

Braille  Music  Review    Jackie  Carr 


An  insert  of  a  popular  song,  "Speak  Softly  Love"  (love  theme  from 
The  Godfather) ,  words  by  Larry  Kusik,  music  by  Nino  Rota.  Famous 
Music  Corp. 

All  articles  from  print  music  magazines  are  reprinted  with  the  kind 
permission  of  the  publishers. 
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